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THE PROBLEM OF ECONOMIC EDUCATION. 


THE fact that there is a wide divergence between many 
of the practical conclusions of economic science, as laid 
down by its professional exponents, and the thought of 
the public at large, as reflected in current discussion and 
in legislation, is one with which all are familiar. In some 
of its aspects this divergence has become so trite a subject 
that it might seem doubtful whether anything new and 
useful could now be said about it. There is, however, 
one aspect of the case well worthy the consideration of all 
interested in educational and social progress. What it is 
will be made clear by first differentiating it from another 
which has attracted much more attention. 

The current view of the questions at issue between the 
contending parties is that the leading economists of the 
past, especially those of England, constructed an abstract 
science which recent experience and thought have shown 
to be inapplicable to the actual state of industrial society. 
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These writers were too eager to make their conclusions 
the sole guiding principles in economic legislation, ignor- 
ing the difficulties growing out of the complex conditions 
of the social organism as it actually existed. Their system 
has, however, been taught and enforced with such per- 
sistence that the result is a general rebellion which now 
threatens to overturn the whole fabric of economic sci- 
ence. From this point of view the divergence is between 
a coherent but somewhat antiquated system mostly be- 
longing to the past and a body of new ideas introduced 
by a younger generation of thinkers. 

This may be true so far as it goes; and, were it the 
whole truth, there would be nothing abnormal or surpris- 
ing in the situation. All science, properly so called, is, 
from the nature of the case, more or less abstract. When- 
ever abstract science is applied to human affairs, due ac- 
count must be taken of all modifying circumstances, else 
we shall be led to erroneous conclusions. Each of its 
doctrinés is constantly open to challenge, holding its place 
only on the same terms that a champion holds the belt: 
whenever another appears powerful enough to take its 
place, it must give way. The changes in the industrial 
world since Ricardo, we might almost say since Mill, have 
been so revolutionary that it would be wonderful if ap- 
plied economics at least did not need reconstruction. 
Economists may admit, without detracting from the dig- 
nity or the value of their science, not only that due regard 
must be had to all modifying circumstances in applying 
its abstract principles, but that economic considerations 
cannot be the sole guide of the legislator in matters of 
public policy. So far as the battle is being fought on the 
lines thus indicated, it is an intelligent one in which econ- 
omists of opposing views are themselves the leading com- 
batants. Its consideration is not, however, the object of 
the present paper. 

The divergence to which the attention both of econo- 
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mists and the thinking public is now invited runs on lines 
essentially different from those just marked out. The 
disagreement in question is not between different classes 
of economic students or different schools of thought, but 
between well-established economic conclusions on the one 
hand and the ideas of the public on the other. These 
ideas do not spring from a study of the contrast between 
the present state of industry and that of a century ago, 
but are as old as our commercial system. Their fault is 
precisely that with which many moderns taunt the school 
of Ricardo: they are based on a few abstract principles or 
hasty and superficial deductions from assumed principles, 
with little regard to the actual facts of industry. If they 
were consistent enough to constitute a system, that system 
might be called the popular political economy. What I 
first propose to show is that we have to deal with ideas 
centuries old, on which the thought of professional econo- 
mists has never made any permanent impression except, 
perhaps, in Great Britain, and that in the every-day appli- 
cations of purely economic theory our public thought, our 
legislation, and even our popular economic nomenclature 
are what they would have been if Smith, Ricardo, and 
Mill had never lived, and if such a term as political econ- 
omy had never been known. 

One of the most marked points of antagonism between 
the ideas of the economists since Adam Smith and those 
which governed the commercial policy of nations before 
his time is found in the case of foreign trade. Before 
such a thing as economic science was known arose the 
theory of the “balance of trade.” The fundamental doc- 
trine of this theory was that trade was advantageous or 
disadvantageous to a nation according as the value of its 
exports exceeded or fell short of the value of its imports. 
Accordingly, in the nomenclature of the time, an unfavor- 
able balance of trade or state of credit meant one in which 
the imports were supposed to exceed the exports, and a 
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favorable balance the contrary. An immediate corollary 
from this view was that trade between two nations could 
not be advantageous to both, because the values which 
each exported to the other could not both be greater than 
those received from the other. 

This doctrine was denied by the Physiocrats, and shown 
to be wholly fallacious by Adam Smith. For a century 
and a half the doctrine entertained and taught by econo- 
mists is that there can be no trade between two nations 
which is not advantageous to both; that men do not buy 
or sell unless what they receive is to them more valuable 
than what they give in exchange; and that what is true 
of the individual man is, in this respect, true of the 
nation. And yet the combined arguments of economists 
for a hundred years have not sufficed to change the 
nomenclature or modify the ideas of commercial nations 
upon the subject. One who should read that chapter of 
Smith’s work in which he attempts to refute the old doc- 
trine would almost suppose that he was reading a discus- 
sion before a committee of Congress at the present time. 
The only points in which the arguments refuted by Smith 
differ from those which we hear to-day is that the prin- 
ciples which he enunciates in order to refute them are 
now regarded as so axiomatic that no statement of them 
is necessary. We accept them as so much a matter of 
course that we are not struck even by their antagonism 
to our own humane sentiments. That no nation is so 
advanced as our own in treating all nations and peoples 
as kindred is abundantly shown by the liberality of our 
contributions, and the activity of our authorities when- 
ever distress is to be relieved in any part of the world. 
And yet within a year the distress which many industri- 
ous workmen in England and elsewhere were said to be 
suffering in consequence of our legislation, and their con- 
sequent execration of many of our leading statesmen, not 
to say of our nation at large, were portrayed everywhere 
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among us in glowing colors, not to make us recede from 
our position, but as a proof that our policy was well cal- 
culated to promote our own interests, and should there- 
fore be persisted in. It has been assumed as an axiom 
which needs no proof, because none would be so hardy 
as to deny it, that foreign nations cannot honestly be in 
favor of any trade with us that is not to our disadvantage ; 
that the very fact that they want to trade with us is a 
good reason for receiving their overtures with suspicion 
and obstructing their wishes by restrictive legislation. We 
find this opinion reflected not only in public addresses of 
statesmen, but in documents of the highest official dignity. 

It may be replied that these were the conclusions of 
only one political party, and not of the majority. But 
this ground will scarcely bear examination. The views 
in question were not embodied in the platform of any 
party; and any political leader who had proclaimed that 
we wished to injure the industries of foreign nations 
would have been repudiated by both parties. The fact 
was that one party wanted to gain votes, and sagacious 
leaders believed the nation to be so strongly imbued with 
the notion that the distress of another nation meant the 
gain of our own that they could gain votes by setting it 
forth. 

It must be confessed that this contention was not met 
by the opposite party in the way that would have been 
most acceptable to economists. Indeed, we fear that, had 
an orator for the other side been instructed to teach the 
people that the alleged distress was rather a proof that we 
also suffer, and that trade would be as advantageous to 
us as to those we traded with, he would have been a little 
afraid of prejudicing his hearers against his doctrine. 
Probably he would have thought it wiser to say nothing 
on the subject, or, if he could do so with truth, to proclaim 
that the distress painted by the opposite party had been 
greatly exaggerated. If evidence could have been adduced 
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to show that the tin manufacturers of Wales were more 
prosperous under our McKinley tariff than they had ever 
been before, one cannot but suspect that the Democratic 
orator would have considered that fact more telling against 
the tariff than any argument based on the opposite alle- 
gation. 

It can hardly be claimed that the apparent change in 
public sentiment within the last two or three years is 
really so radical that the doctrines in question have been 
wholly rejected. It is more a reaction against the ex- 
cesses to which principles in themselves popular were 
carried by the Fifty-first Congress than a permanent revo- 
lution. Great changes in public sentiment do not occur 
suddenly, and economists must expect many years of hard 
work before the doctrines which they oppose are wholly 
rejected. In this connection the unaltered nomenclature 
of the subject is worthy of attention. The terms “ favor- 
able” and “unfavorable,” as applied to the supposed 
balance of trade, still mean what they did before Adam 
Smith was born. We might well tremble for the political 
fate of any statesman who should publicly maintain that 
our exports would, in the long run, substantially balance 
our imports, no matter what policy we adopted; and that, 
if this equality could be disturbed, the advantage would 
be on the side of the nation which imported the greater 
values. 

The divergence between the economist and the public 
is by no means confined to foreign trade. We find a 
direct antagonism between them on nearly every ques- 
tion involving the employment of labor and the relation 
of industry to the welfare of the community. The idea 
that the utility and importance of an industry are to be 
measured by the employment which it gives to labor is 
so deeply rooted in human nature that economists can 
scarcely claim to have taken the first step towards its 
eradication. From the economic point of view, the value 
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of an industry is measured by the utility and cheapness 
of its product. From the popular point of view, utility 
is nearly lost sight of, and cheapness is apt to be con- 
sidered as much an evil on one side as it is a good on the 
other. The benefit is supposed to be measured by the 
number of laborers and the sum total of wages which 
can be gained by pursuing the industry. We see this 
in the importance constantly attached by our legislators 
to the establishment of new industries and the employ- 
ment of men in them. Here legislation only reflects 
the sentiment of a large majority of the active business 
community. A man’s economic usefulness to society is 
supposed to be measured by his expenditure of money 
and consumption of goods. He who spends freely is 
pointed out as a benefactor; while the miser, who invests 
his income, is looked upon as a selfish being, mindful only 
of his own aggrandizement. 

A few years ago, during the Congressional debate upon 
the proposed tax on artificial butter, it was claimed on 
one side that, if the free manufacture of this article were 
permitted, there was every prospect that within a few 
years butter would cost only ten cents a pound. One 
accepting the views of the economists would naturally 
suppose that this claim was made by an opponent of the 
bill, who desired to portray the good effects of free com- 
petition in the manufacture. Really, however, it was put 
forth as an argument against permitting the manufacture. 
The most curious feature of the debate, and the one 
which has led me to cite it in this connection, is that 
there seems to have been no one present bold enough 
to join issue on the conclusion, and to claim that, if 
there was a prospect that the community at large would 
soon be able to obtain butter at ten cents a pound, it would 
be a good thing for us all. And yet there is no propo- 
sition on which we find a more general agreement among 
those who professionally study the subject than that mod- 
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ern economic progress consists very largely in cheapening 
processes, and that whatever evil may arise from cheap- 
ened production is only a transient one, which is compen- 
sated many-fold by placing an increased supply of the 
necessaries of life within reach of the masses. 

Another excellent test case was afforded by the much- 
condemned proviso on which we accepted international 
copyright. The requirement that no book should enjoy 
the benefit of the law unless it was printed from type 
set within the United States was founded on a belief 
that American industry was thus benefited. Yet, if the 
principles of economics are well founded, no benefit re- 
sulted to society at large within the United States, since 
the only ultimate effect would be to cause people to leave 
other employments in order to engage in printing. 

Another striking example is afforded by the popular 
feeling against the employment of convict labor. From 
the point of view of the economist, no policy can be 
more rational, and no principle more obvious, than that 
the powers and faculties of the criminal classes should, 
during a term of imprisonment, be made as useful as 
possible to the community, and that these classes should 
be trained into habits of regularity and industry. And 
yet laws have been passed in the State of New York, 
and seem to have a good prospect of passage in many 
other States, prohibiting the employment of convicts in 
making articles useful to the public. Moreover, this 
movement derives all its vitality from the purely eco- 
nomic consideration that the goods manufactured by these 
convicts are sold in competition with things manufact- 
ured by honest producers. 

The inconsistency of this policy with the theory of 
socialism is very instructive. If in a Shaker commu- 
nity it were proposed that offenders should be supported 
at the public expense, and not allowed to perform any 
labor in return, the sanity of the mover of the proposal 
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would be gravely doubted. Yet such is the influence of 
the commercial system upon our ways of thinking that 
an equivalent measure, taken by society at large, is ear- 
nestly supported by the very class that is most injured by 
it. The goods manufactured by convicts are for the most 
part just those of which the poor laborer stands most in 
need; and, if the management of our prisons were con- 
ducted on philanthropic principles, convicts could advan- 
tageously be employed in making shoes and coarse cloth- 
ing for free distribution, or sale at a nominal price, to the 
poorest classes. Yet such a measure has never been seri- 
ously proposed. It may, indeed, be feared that a mover 
of this proposal would be received in labor circles much 
as the mover of the opposite one would have been in the 
Shaker community. 

The wide prevalence of usury laws among us affords 
another example of the persistence of the ideas of a 
former age long after they have been shown fallacious, 
not only by thoughtful investigation, but by general busi- 
ness experience. It is not necessary that we should con- 
demn every attempt to regulate the rate of interest, any 
more than to regulate other contracts in exceptional 
cases. The point to which we ask attention is the gen- 
eral belief throughout the community that the rate of in- 
terest can practically be regulated by law. Not dissimilar 
from this is the wide general belief that laws making it 
difficult to collect rents and enforce the payment of debts 
are for the benefit of the poorer classes. They are un- 
doubtedly for the benefit of those classes who do not ex- 
pect to pay. But the fact, so obvious to the business 
economist, that everything gained in this way comes out 
of the pockets of the poor, who are going to pay in the 
form of insurance, is something which the law-making 
public have not yet apprehended. 

The spirit in which economic doctrines are often re- 
ceived is also worthy of consideration. - A single in- 
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stance of this spirit will suffice. Probably no phrase ever 
used by Carlyle has met with wider currency than the 
epithet “dismal science” which he applied to political 
economy. And yet a little consideration will show that 
political economy is dismal only in the sense that every 
conclusion as to what man cannot do may be called dismal. 
A stormy voyage across the Atlantic is very dismal; but 
no one from that premise ever drew the conclusion that 
boys ought not to learn anything about the Atlantic Ocean, 
or censured the meteorologist who tells us that the ocean 
is rough in winter, and will make the landsman seasick. 
That you cannot eat your cake and have it, too, is a 
maxim taught the school-boy from earliest infancy. But, 
when the economist applies the same maxim to the nation, 
he is met with objections and arguments, not only on the 
part of the thoughtless masses, but of influential and intel- 
ligent men. 

An apology may seem requisite for devoting attention 
to a phrase so puerile. Certainly, there is no other 
branch of human thought in which such an epithet would 
be considered worthy of consideration. I allude to it 
because the satisfaction with which it is received, the 
unction with which it is quoted by those opposed to the 
conclusions of the economists, and the wide currency given 
to it, show that it has been received as a valid reason why 
the conclusions of economists should be ignored. 


Before we can reach a final judgment on this conflict of 
doctrine there are several points to be examined. The 
first question which may arise is whether, after all, the 
actual divergence of views may not be less than it appears, 
and may not arise from a consciousness on the part of the 
public that economic considerations should not alone 
direct our public policy. 

It must be admitted that economists have not always 
remembered that the statesman must take into account 
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considerations of political expediency, education, develop- 
ment, and even sentiment, as well as economic ones. 
Diversification of industries, independence of foreign na- 
tions, and the education of the people in the mechanic 
arts are all legitimate objects to be taken account of in 
regulating foreign trade. Even a pleasure so purely sen- 
timental as that supposed to arise from the possession of 
metallic wealth drawn wholly from American mines need 
not be wholly despised, were it really felt by the masses. 
Economists who are said to have opposed the laws regu- 
lating child’s labor in factories were perhaps right from a 
merely economic standpoint; yet a higher order of con- 
siderations, looking to the development of the rising gen- 
eration, justly turned the scale. 

But an examination of public utterances on the tariff 
show conclusively that these are not the controlling 
factors which have led the public to favor what we call 
the system of protection. If the farmers and the public 
were told that many of the necessaries of life actually cost 
them more in consequence of the tariff, but that this is 
only the price they pay for the benefits of a wider diversi- 
fication of industries, and a general diffusion of skill in 
the mechanic arts, they would soon rebel. The real 
popular strength of the system is founded on purely eco- 
nomic considerations,— on the doctrine that foreign com- 
petition is injurious to American industry ; that more em- 
ployment is given to every class of American producers 
when they are compelled to produce anything at home in- 
stead of allowing foreigners to make it for us; and that 
a real danger may exist of our economic condition being 
impaired by the excessive import of foreign goods, to 
which we might be tempted under a régime of free trade. 
These doctrines are not peculiar to our time or country : 
they are a part of the heritage of the race, which a century 
of teaching has not sufficed to eradicate. 

The unique character of this state of things is still 
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further emphasized when we inquire whether there is not 
an evident prospect that with the advance of intelligence 
the views of the economists will meet with a better recep- 
tion. It seems to the writer that during the last thirty 
years the prospects of this reception have distinctly retro- 
graded, even after making due allowance for the recent 
reaction in our own country. Not for fifty years has the 
idea that every nation does well for itself in restricting 
foreign trade been so strongly upheld as it is to-day. 
Garfield could scarcely say now what he said in Congress 
twenty years ago, that the intelligence of the world was 
on the side of free trade. At no epoch in our history has 
the idea of preventing competition with organized labor 
been so strong as it is among us now. It is not even true 
that the line of division can be drawn by education. It 
cannot be said that even that small percentage of the male 
population who have received a college education is largely 
on the side of the economists; but it is said, I do not 
know whether with good foundation, that the majority of 
students who have been trained in economic theories 
reject those theories when they enter the active business 
of life. 

Of the nature of the situation as we have depicted it 
there can, we conceive, be no doubt. Admitting that pro- 
fessed economists have in several instances erred in the 
applications of their doctrine, either through not making 
sufficient allowance for its modification by circumstances 
or through applying it to questions not purely economic, 
the fact remains that the practical maxims which their sci- 
ence inculcates are unheeded by the great mass of the 
public, and have little or no influence in guiding legisla- 
tion. It must also be conceded that we see in recent 
times a growing disposition among economists to abandon 
this particular field of conflict, with the expressed or im- 
plied admission that, after all, the wisdom of the public 
and the common sense of the masses may be a better guide 
than the theories of students and philosophers. 
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It would be quite foreign to our present purpose to 
argue the question which side of the controversy is in the 
right, or to repeat the reasonings by which economists reach 
their conclusions. Yet there are certain positions taken 
by those who are more or less inclined to abandon the 
field, or who conceive economists to be in the wrong, which 
should by no means be ignored. The proposition that the 
common sense of the masses is better than the wisdom of 
the learned is one that should not be either wholly ac- 
cepted or wholly rejected. The fact is that there are some 
cases in which the proposition is true, and others in which 
it is not true. Perhaps we may make a contribution to the 
discussion by seeking to define certain cases in which it may 
be true, and contrasting them with others in which it is 
undoubtedly false. The political history of the nineteenth 
century seems to show that public opinion, founded on the 
natural instincts and tendencies of men at large, has guided 
the great political and social movements which have made 
our age what it is. The success which has hitherto been 
won by liberal institutions may suffice to prove the sufli- 
ciency of this guide in the great field of public policy. 
At first sight, all the questions at issue between the econo- 
mists and the public appear to pertain to public policy. 
Reasoning in a broad way from the analogy of the case, 
the conclusion might seem quite natural that we have 
here a contest in which the public must win, because 
there is no other criterion of soundness than success in 
shaping public thought and guiding the course of events, 
and that the economist would therefore do better to 
abandon the field. But before accepting this conclusion 
we must point out another class of questions, in which 
public opinion and the instincts of the masses have proved 
so insufficient that progress has been possible only by com- 
pletely ignoring them. These questions include all that 
can in any way be called scientific. The question has fre- 
quently been asked, and discussed with all the resources 
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of learning, why the ancients made no advances in physical 
science, and why it was left to the moderns to learn such 
elementary facts as the expansive power of steam and the 
laws of force and motion, and to apply these facts to the 
daily needs of life. The really difficult question might be 
stated as the converse of this. We should rather ask, Why 
is it that we moderns have been able to study and apply 
the expansive power of steam and to formulate the laws 
of force and motion, when the history of the whole human 
race would seem to show its incapacity for such achieve- 
ments? Only those who make a special study of the sub- 
ject have any conception of how unnatural and how foreign 
to all ordinary modes of thought were the mental proc- 
esses by which these discoveries were made. For thou- 
sands of years mankind universally accepted the opinion 
that every object in motion had an inherent tendency to 
come speedily to a state of rest. The experiments and 
reasonings which would have shown the falsity of this law 
were within the power of every one to make: no expensive 
apparatus was needed; nothing but a little study of the 
phenomena going on around us, and a few experiments 
suggested by this study. And yet, up to three or four 
centuries ago, no one ever thought of making the experi- 
ments and observations necessary to decide the question; 
and we might almost say that after the truth was estab- 
lished more than a century was required to make it evident 
even to the learned. 

Coming to our own times, we may take, as an instance 
out of hundreds, those developments of electrical and 
mechanical science which have made the steamship, the 
railway and the telegraph what they are. To these devel- 
opments public opinion and the instincts of the masses 
have contributed absolutely nothing. As guides or judges, 
they would have been worthless until the results were 
reached. Any one who should have proposed to submit the 
question of the double expansion of steam, or that of quad- 
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ruplex telegraphy, to a popular vote, in order that the 
common sense of the masses might be brought to bear on 
the subject, would have been classed as a wag. 

From the point of view which we are now taking, the 
whole question must turn on the category to which we 
shall assign the matters at issue between the economist 
and the public. That these matters belong rather to 
the scientific than the political class ought to be quite clear 
to all who fully comprehend them. True, they are in a 
certain sense political, in that they involve questions of 
public policy; yet they are essentially scientific in their 
nature. The scientific character of all the questions in- 
volved in constructing and operating gas-works to supply a 
city would not be altered by the fact that the works were 
to be operated by a municipality. Public opinion is no 
better qualified to pass upon the questions growing out of 
the relations between imports and exports than it is to 
decide upon the best form of locomotive. The question 
whether restrictions upon the freedom of labor operate 
favorably or adversely to the general welfare cannot pos- 
sibly be decided except by those who possess the faculty 
of analyzing the effects of such a policy. We may, from 
a philosophic point of view, consider all the measures taken 
by labor unions as a part of the movement of the age; but 
the ultimate effects of those movements upon the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth can be determined only by 
trained thinkers. The vague impressions entertained by 
the public as to the effects of options and corners on 
the prices of the necessaries of life are more akin to the 
medieval theories of witchcraft than they are to any of 
the ideas on which the successful movements of our own 
times are based. 

In all the points of antagonism thus far discussed I 
have endeavored carefully to confine myself to those es- 
sentially scientific in their nature. Touching these we 
must concede that, judging from the analogies of history, 
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the economists of the past and present are more likely to 
be right than the public. But there is yet another point 
of view from which the subject may be considered. If 
the arguments of the public are partly founded on facts 
and considerations to which the economists do not give 
due attention, we should here have a strong point in 
favor of the former. But a careful study of the subject 
shows that this is not the case. The conclusions of the 
public are based on a superficial view of the subject, which 
may be true so far as it goes, and yet leads to no conclu- 
sive result. Being superficial, the economist sees in it 
everything that the public sees. He reaches a different 
conclusion from the public because he sees farther than 
the public does. He fully understands and weighs all the 
reasonings and arguments of the laborer who fears compe- 
tition, and yet assures this laborer that the evil of competi- 
tion is only temporary, to be replaced, so far as it exists, 
by a greater good to the class which he represents. 

Before entering upon the consideration of the causes 
and the remedy of this abnormal state of things, there are 
certain misapprehensions to be guarded against. One of 
these is that we have to deal with a movement which may 
be described as a rebellion of the people against certain 
doctrines preached by the older school of economists. 
The latter are supposed to have offended the practical 
good sense of the public by preaching certain abstract 
doctrines, —/aissez-faire, for example. They have carried 
this doctrine so far that they have only themselves to 
blame if the popular uprising against it endangers the 
whole of economic science. It is also supposed that the 
abstract character of the reasonings used by them has 
helped in this rebellion. 

It does not seem to the writer that this view will stand 
examination. A comparison of the legislation of our 
country with that of others will show that no people are 
more wedded to laissez-faire than our own. Among 
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no other people is the habit of depending upon private 
initiative in great public works so strong. No people 
are less given than are our own to guarding against 
corporate abuses by intelligent and carefully considered 
legislation. One illustrative example should suffice to 
make good this claim. It is now nearly twenty-five years 
since Great Britain, in whose soil laissez-faire is supposed 
to have taken deepest root, followed the lead of most other 
nations in nationalizing the telegraph. In adopting the 
same policy, we should not only be taking a measure sug- 
gested by the good sense of nearly all Christendom, but 
one demanded by our own interests. We have to-day 
the dearest and the worst telegraph service of any en- 
lightened nation which has a well-organized public ser- 
vice. In England, France, Germany, or Switzerland a 
despatch can be sent for about half the price and with 
much greater expedition than in this country. With all 
the improvements in duplex and quadruplex telegraphy, 
and all the advantages gained by increased density of popu- 
lation and increased use of the telegraph, it costs almost as 
much to send a despatch now as it did twenty-five years 
ago. We have paid, in the high cost of our service, for 
all the scandals which the manipulation of telegraph 
stocks has produced in the money market. Yet there is 
not the slightest prospect of even a strong movement 
towards the nationalization of the telegraph. Should it be 
claimed that the state of public feeling thus indicated is 
the work of the economists, it must be admitted that they 
have, in this direction, been remarkably successful in im- 
planting their ideas in the public mind. But it is not 
claimed that the policy in question has grown out of any 
well-founded and abstract belief in laissez-faire. The real 
cause it is not necessary to discuss in the present con- 
nection. It is here alluded to only to refute the claim 
that the unsatisfactory relations between the economists 
and the public are very largely due to the preaching of 
laissez-faire by the former. 
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A careful examination of the case will also, we con- 
ceive, show that the use of abstract reasoning, to the 
exclusion of a due consideration of facts, is a vice in 
which the public far outdo any school of economists that 
ever existed. This vice, if vice it be, is a much more pop- 
ular one than is commonly supposed. To show how far 
the consequences of this form of reasoning are made to 
outweigh practical facts, we have only to cite the system 
of taxing personal property, which is still almost universal 
among us. The idea on which it is founded is natural 
and simple: every man should contribute to the support 
of the government in the proportion of his accumulated 
possessions. In the face of this abstract statement, the 
notorious fact that he does not so contribute, that every 
effort to make him do so has failed, and that from the 
very nature of things he cannot be made to do it, counts 
for nothing. Our State legislators rarely make even an in- 
telligent effort to inquire into or cure the evil. They are 
satisfied with legislating in accordance with the abstract 
principle, leaving the facts to take care of themselves. 

It must also be remembered that the rebellion against 
the older system of political economy, especially that of 
Ricardo, is not the outcome of any popular movement 
whatever, but is wholly the work of a younger school of 
economists. Its first advocates were found in the uni- 
versities, and not among the people. I freely admit that 
this is not true of the labor movement, and that in this 
movement we have what may be called a rebellion against 
the older economic principles, which did not come from 
universities or economists, but from the masses. But, in 
so far as this movement is directed against the principles 
of the older political economy, there is, as we have already 
shown, nothing modern in it. So far as principles are 
concerned, it is simply a new outburst of ideas which are 
centuries old. In so far as the later economic movement 
has been opposed to the school of Ricardo, there is of 
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course a certain sympathy between it and the labor move- 
ment; but this sympathy does not result in any wide 
interest among the laboring classes in economic principles, 
new or old. 

But there is one feature of the case as I have described 
it which may seem discouraging, and the cause of which is 
worth inquiring into. I refer to the fact that the popular 
political economy seems to have taken a greater hold on 
the public mind, in opposition to the views of the profes- 
sional economists, during our time, than it ever did before. 
Perhaps this circumstance, more than any other, might 
make us doubt whether the principles which we advocate 
are not farther than ever from general acceptance. Para- 
doxical though it may seem, it can, we conceive, be shown 
that the reaction in question is due to the diffusion of 
popular education. <A certain amount of education and 
knowledge of the world is necessary to the reception even 
of those principles which I have collectively described 
under the term “the popular political economy.” When 
this stage is attained, they are as natural as the belief 
in witchcraft is at a certain stage of the evolution of 
thought. Education by newspaper is eminently adapted 
to their promotion. The press has diffused such a degree 
of intelligence among the masses that hundreds have now 
a wide knowledge of the world where one had it a few 
generations ago. But the press has done nothing to pro- 
mote careful analysis, continuous thought, or the study of 
facts. By these alone, and not through mere intelligence, 
can fallacies be made evident. Thus increased intelli- 
gence and knowledge of the world have only served to 
lay a wider base for crude thinking and fallacious conclu- 
sions. In the fact that the masses have been educated to 
a certain point where a system looks plausible, but not to 
a point where they can see its fallacy, we have the key 
to the whole situation, and an indication of the only 
remedy. 
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What makes this state of things especially deplorable 
is that public opinion, acting through the agencies of 
government, is playing a part in our economic activity 
of which the importance is consequently increasing. It 
is every year becoming more necessary that legislation 
should be guided by correct conceptions of the ultimate 
consequences of all proposed measures upon the welfare 
of the community. The intelligent socialist might well 
deplore the fact that, when such great improvements in 
our industrial education and activity through State agency 
are ideally possible, the one great requisite of thorough 
understanding of the forces brought into play when such 
improvements are attempted should be wanting. He 
should not fail to see that the first condition towards an 
enlargement of the economic functions of the State is the 
acceptance by the State of those laws which govern the 
production and distribution of wealth, as they have been 
developed by the economic investigators of the past and 
present. 

It is frequently held that popular government, espe- 
cially when based on universal suffrage, necessarily re- 
flects the ideas of the masses rather than those of the 
thinking and educated classes. Were this the case, our 
study could scarcely lead us to any practically useful 
result. But we should not accept this conclusion with- 
out testing it by other cases than those now before us. 
The abnormal character of the divergence between public 
opinion and economic doctrine will be made clear when 
we contrast it with the reception by the public of the re- 
sults of thought in other fields. When the chemist learns 
the properties of new compounds, when the pathologist 
discovers that certain agents exercise an injurious influ- 
ence upon the human system, when the entomologist finds 
how noxious insects may be destroyed, they have no diffi- 
culty in persuading the public of the correctness of their 
conclusions. When the astronomer maps out the path of 
an eclipse over the earth’s surface a hundred years before 
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its occurrence, all his intelligent fellow-citizens believe 
implicitly that posterity will see the eclipse exactly as he 
has predicted it. The general rule has been that the 
thinking few impress their ideas upon the masses, and 
thus guide the policy of the community, even when there 
is a direct antagonism between their ideas and those 
which the masses would naturally be led to adopt. To 
the natural man no doctrines could appear more repug- 
nant to reason and experience than those of the earth’s 
rotundity and of its diurnal rotation on its axis. Yet the 
former was never contested by any one who had occasion 
to apply it; and the latter is now universally accepted, not 
because the masses see its truth, but because they accept 
the conclusions of those who do see it. 

The fact is that a large body, perhaps a majority of the 
educated few, are almost at one with the public at large 
in unwittingly accepting the doctrines of the popular po- 
litical economy. The question is not between intelligence 
on the one side and ignorance on the other, but between 
the handful of men who have made a special study of 
economics and the intelligence of the country at large. 
When that intelligence is won over to the side of the 
economists, we may expect with entire confidence that the 
ideas of the masses will soon follow. 

We must therefore recognize three classes of thinkers, 
—the professional teachers and students who necessarily 
number only a few hundreds or thousands, the educated 
classes, and the public at large. So far as the professional 
teacher is concerned, every one who comes within the 
range of his effective instruction— every one, I mean, 
whom he really has a chance to train in methods of syste- 
matic thought — may be considered as belonging to the ed- 
ucated class. The practical question before us is, therefore, 
how economic science should be taught to the mass of stu- 
dents in our colleges and schools. This is a question on 
which the writer touches with great diffidence, for the 
reason that his conclusions are not those of a professional 
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teacher or student of the subject, but only those of one 
who has always taken an interest in the study of popular 
habits of thought. Hence, even should his ideas of the 
disease be well founded, those of the remedy will neces- 
sarily lack the basis of positive experience. Still, for the 
sake of opening a discussion which he hopes will be con- 
tinued by abler and more experienced pens, he will vent- 
ure a few suggestions. 

First of all, he would submit the question whether the 
recent reaction against the teaching of abstract principles, 
and the substitution of wide instruction in history, admin- 
istration, and the general facts of the social organism for 
a study of those principles, has not served to lessen the 
influence of economic thinking upon the educated public. 
The popular political economy, not being based upon wide 
study of any sort, but upon a few simple principles, can 
best be met on its own ground by showing the fallacies on 
which those principles are based. In the very fact that 
education and intelligence do not seem to have weakened 
the hold of the popular political economy on the public 
mind we have good evidence that mere increase of intel- 
ligence will not suffice to eradicate it. What we want is 
better training in the art of right thinking. This training 
cannot be given by the mere teaching of facts. A person 
can no more be trained into a thinker by lecturing to him 
than he can into a gymnast. A student may know the 
whole history of money and banking, and be acquainted 
with the laws of the leading nations relating to these sub- 
jects, without being able to trace the effect of free coinage 
of silver upon trade and industry. He may be able to 
repeat the arguments for and against bimetallism without 
being able to judge which should prevail in a given case. 
He may be profoundly acquainted with the economic 
policies of all the great nations, and yet be unable to 
refute the fallacies into which the farmer’s boy falls in 
talking of trade and industry. The one thing needful is 
a thorough drill in following mentally the operations of 
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production, exchange, transportation, distribution, and 
consumption. The current popular reasoning on eco- 
nomic subjects is often sound so far as it goes: it fails 
from considering only a part of the case. The student 
should be able to point out to the plain man just where 
this fault begins, and what the result will be when indi- 
rect as well as direct effects are considered. 

It is also desirable that the student be taught not only 
to think rightly and reach correct conclusions, but to ana- 
lyze and expose popular fallacies. He should be able to 
point out to the intelligent but not specially trained man 
wherein the latter reasons wrongly when he reaches such 
conclusions as that the law requiring all copyright books 
to be wholly manufactured in this country is a benefit 
to our industry, and that the employment of the cheap 
labor of industrious foreigners, like the Chinese, will 
reduce the standard of living of our own laboring classes. 

It is a remarkable fact that Bastiat seems to have been 
almost the only well-known writer who has thus at- 
tempted to attack popular fallacies on their own ground, 
and make them evident by modes of reasoning of the 
same kind which the public habitually employ. Proba- 
bly these writings were better known to the students 
of the last generation than they are to those of the pres- 
ent time. If this is so, and if, as the writer supposes, 
they are the only writings of their kind extant, we have 
a very good explanation of the reaction of our own gen- 
eration against the fundamental principles of economic 
science. The direction which the present writer believes 
that elementary economic teaching should take may be 
made more evident by some examples of the propositions 
which he holds should be taught to or discussed by stu- 
dents. Such propositions are: — 


That the exports of a country will, in the long run, approximately 
balance the imports, no matter what restrictions may be placed upon 
the latter. 

That the ultimate effect of such restrictions is to make exports 
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less profitable: hence that the so-called balance of trade needs no 
regulation, and that there is no danger of our interests suffering 
from an excess of imports. 

That no raising of wages is of permanent benefit to the masses 
unless accompanied by an increase in the production of things for 
the masses to eat, drink, and wear. 

That every increase in the production of those necessaries of life 
which the masses find it hard to obtain makes their command easier 
to some, and places them within the reach of others; while every 
cause which has the effect of diminishing such production will compel 
some class to go with less of them than they would otherwise enjoy. 

That the value of every industry is to be measured, not by the 
employment it gives to labor, but by the usefulness of its prod- 
uct; in fact, that the employment shows the cost of the industry, 
not its utility. 

That the employment of the unemployed at the public expense 
would be of no permanent benefit, unless the result of their labor 
could be sold for at least its cost. 

That there is plenty of employment for everybody, if men only 
had the wages to pay them, so that what is called want of work 
really means want of money to pay for the work. 

That the lower the wages demanded in any employment, the 
greater the number of people who can find employment at those 
wages ; and the higher the wages demanded, the less the number. 

That the supposed beneficial effects of an increase of currency 
upon business would only prove temporary, and would be followed by 
a depression corresponding to the stimulus which business had 
received. 

That prices are determined, in the general average and the long 
run, by the quantity of any article produced and the demand of 
the public for it; that any attempt to artificially raise the price of 
any service whatever above the limit thus fixed will result in a 
diminished consumption, and hence in a diminished production,— in 
other words, that you cannot get the public to accept more than a 
certain quantity of service or goods at any definite price, which quan- 
tity diminishes with the price. 

That there is no possibility of a general increase in the demand 
for labor except by measures which would speedily neutralize their 
own effects, and that attempts to promote or encourage one branch 
of industry by making it more necessary only result in an equal 
discouragement to other branches. 

That a commercial marine is of no benefit to us except through 
bringing to our shores the products of other nations which we wish 
to enjoy. 
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In general, that industry is of no use to us except by producing 
things that we need; and that, if we can get those things without 
the industry, so much the better, because we shall then have more 
time to produce yet other things which we had not previously 
enjoyed. 

That a Chinaman who should work for nothing would therefore 
be a benefactor to us all, being, in fact, so far as we are concerned, 
a sort of labor-saving machine. 

In fine, that the great improvements which the present generation 
has witnessed in the condition of the laborer are due to cheapened 
production, whereby everything we need is gained with less industry 
than was formerly necessary. 


It is not claimed that such propositions should be 
taught dogmatically, as if they were theorems of geom- 
etry. Not only should their limitations be pointed out, 
when necessary, but the student should be encouraged to 
find or even to imagine conditions under which the max- 
ims would fail. In doing this, the vice he should be 
taught to avoid is that of concluding that because he can 
imagine a state of things under which a maxim would 
fail, therefore it is worthless. It is also suggested that 
all branches of economic learning are not equally valuable 
for the special end in view. Much that is said of such 
subjects as laws of distribution, utility, disutility, profits, 
and cost of production, however interesting and valuable 
to the teacher and professional student, can be of little use 
to the general student because he has not time to master 
and digest it. Of still less use to him is the history of 
economic theory, except so far as it may bear upon the 
problems of our own time. On the other hand, the study 
of the life and condition of various classes of men, both 
past and present, afford valuable lessons which are too 
much neglected. But, as in the case of all other facts, 
those of history are valuable only as they afford a means 
of understanding the present and inferring the future. 


Srmon NEWCOMB. 











THE AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF IRON 
AND STEEL WORKERS.* 


THE Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers is a trades-union, and has been affiliated with the 
American Federation of Trades-unions since December, 
1887, and is still connected with that body. It consists 
of two hundred and ninety-two sub-lodges in good stand- 
ing, as reported at the convention held in June, 1892, and 
about twenty-four thousand taxable members. This num- 
ber, however, does not include those having travelling 
cards. Among its membership are some of the ablest 
labor leaders in this country, and its ranks are filled with 
skilled men. It embraces all men working in and around 
rolling mills, steel works, chain works, nail, tack, spike, 
bolt, and nut factories, pipe mills, and all works which are 
run in connection with these industries, except laborers. 
The latter may be admitted at the discretion of a subor- 
dinate lodge, to which application must be made for mem- 
bership. The objects of the Association are the elevation 
of its members, the maintenance of their best interests, 
and to obtain, by conciliation or by other means that are 
just and legal, a fair remuneration to its members for their 
labor ; and it aims to afford mutual protection to members 
against broken contracts, obnoxious rules, unlawful dis- 
charge, or other systems of injustice or oppression.t 
There is no secret about the organization except the 
password. The officers furnish managers and mill-owners 
with copies of their by-laws every year, or when they are 


*TI am greatly indebted to Mr. William Weihe, of Pittsburg, for nine years 
President of the Amalgamated Association, for many important facts. Without 
his kindly aid it would have been difficult to produce this sketch. 


t Constitution and General Laws Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. 
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revised, or when there is any material change in the gov- 
ernment of the order, so that they may be acquainted with 
all the laws and rules of the Association.* 

The great labor contest, part strike and part lockout, 
and having all the elements of each, that took place at 
Homestead, Pennsylvania, in 1892, was between this pow- 
erful organization, on the one hand, and the Carnegie Steel 
Company, Limited, of Pittsburg, owners of the Homestead 
Steel Works, at Homestead, on the other hand. This 
contest called the special attention of the public to the 
Amalgamated Association, and has made its history one of 
interest and of importance in the study of the varied 
phases of industrial progress in this country. 

As its name implies, the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers of the United States is the result 
of the consolidation of various other orders and societies. 
The present order was organized at Pittsburg in August, 
1876. The original societies which were consolidated were 
known previously thereto as the United Sons of Vulcan, 
consisting of boilers and puddlers, the Associated Brother- 
hood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers of 
the United States, consisting of men employed at the 
furnaces and rolls, and the Iron and Steel Roll Hands 
Union, composed of catchers, hookers, helpers, and others 
engaged about the trains of works. These were the three 
separate and distinct organizations existing among men 
employed in iron and steel works prior to their amalgama- 
tion August 4, 1876. The oldest of these three bodies 
was the United Sons of Vulcan, which originated in Pitts- 
burg, where a local union was formed April 17, 1858, known 
as Iron City Forge. It consisted exclusively of boilers. 
This order was founded by a few men who had held meet- 
ings secretly for some time for the purpose of discussing 
the advisability of organization, through the influence of 


* Testimony of William Weihe before Sub-committee on Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives, July, 1892. Mis. Doc. No. 335, 52 Cong., 1st Sess. 
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which those employed in the trade could obtain better 
compensation for their labor, as well as secure more favor- 
able and comfortable conditions under which their work 
could be performed. The men who were prominent in 
this movement were Matthew Haddock, James Davis, 
Patrick Graham, Hugh Hagan, Joseph Mellard, and 
several others, As in all like cases, it was true in this 
that the pioneers of the movement were extremely care- 
ful how far their fellow-craftsmen in rolling mills should 
be admitted to the select order; and for several years 
much discernment was exercised in the selection of men 
for membership. The fear was that the order might be 
betrayed, and the employers learn of all the features of the 
movement. In consequence of this secrecy the order made 
but little progress until the year 1861, when, as a result 
of the Civil War, a great revival in the iron trade took 
place, and made its influence felt in the new life given to 
the labor organization. The greatest efforts were then 
put forth to extend the principles upon which the organ- 
ization of the United Sons of Vulcan was founded, and to 
bring other sections of the country into sympathy and 
union with it through officially delegated organizers. 
Through this method local forges were instituted in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and Missouri; and so rapid had the growth been during 
that year (1861) that a call was issued for a national con- 
vention, to be held in Pittsburg, September 8, 1862, the 
result of which was the organization of the Grand Forge 
of the United States of the United Sons of Vulcan. At 
this convention a constitution and by-laws, to govern both 
grand and sub-lodges, were adopted. The convention 
declared that the association should be known as the 
National Forge of the United States, United Sons of Vul- 
can, and that it should consist of delegates elected from 
sub-forges, composed of practical puddlers and boilers ac- 
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knowledging the authority and jurisdiction of the National 
Forge. The object of the National Forge was to facilitate 
the further organization of the trade represented, for the 
mutual benefit and protection of its members, and to 
secure co-operation whenever it should be required. The 
officers of the Grand Lodge elected at the first convention, 
September, 1862, were Miles S. Humphreys,* Grand Mas- 
ter; Patrick Graham, Grand Vulcan; H. Thompson, 
Grand Treasurer; and Michael Grogan, Secretary. Only 
practical workmen, known as boilers and puddlers, could 
become members. Their helpers were not eligible. The 
number of sub-forges represented and in existence at the 
time of this convention has not been given in any records 
that are obtainable. The first published report was not 
made until 1867; but the membership continued to in- 
crease as more sub-forges became established throughout 
the country in connection with the different mills and 
where the organizers could reach the workmen. Of course, 
the efforts of the organizers were put forth with a great 
deal of caution, in order to prevent the employers from 
discovering the membership, as it was feared at that time 
that those who were active in the organization might be 
looked upon with prejudice. The order prospered in 
varied degree, dealing with strikes and lockouts, which 
frequently took place; but in 1867 it found that the 
custom of allowing strikes and lockouts to be inaugurated 
solely by the men employed in the mill where the griev- 
ance arose ought to be changed. The financial support 
for members involved in labor difficulties was obtained 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. At the convention 
held at Harrisburg in 1867 the system of legalizing 
strikes and supporting the same systematically was 
adopted instead of the custom just stated, and remained 
as then ordered until the amalgamation. 


*Mr. Humphreys was afterwards appointed Commissioner of Industrial 
Statistics for the State of Pennsylvania. 
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The question of establishing a sick and death benefit 
feature was brought before several conventions of the 
order; but the proposition was always defeated, the main 
object of the organization for years being to educate its 
members and to solidify those employed in the trade, for 
the purpose of elevating them morally and socially, with 
the hope that thereby they might eventually reach a posi- 
tion in which they would be more thoroughly benefited 
financially for their labor. So the order paid its attention 
largely to matters in this direction rather than to any of 
the benefit features which often accompany the organiza- 
tion of a trades-union. 

Previous to 1858, the year in which the boilers and 
puddlers organized, as stated, the price paid for boiling 
and puddling was irregular. In some instances, two or 
three mills in the same town would be paying one rate for 
a certain class of work, while other mills would be paying 
a different rate for like services. Such a state of affairs, 
of course, resulted in creating trouble among those receiv- 
ing the lower rate. Puddling was mostly done in mills 
making iron rails, and boiling in those mills manufactur- 
ing different kinds of merchant iron. The rate paid for 
boiling in 1887 was $7.00 per ton; but this price was grad- 
ually reduced to $3.25 per ton, the point reached in 1858, 
when the market price of iron was nearly $10.00 per ton 
more than in 1837. From this it is easily seen that the 
boilers were not receiving a fair proportion of the profit of 
production for their labor, and so the minds of the work- 
men became greatly agitated. It was these features of 
variation in the pay for like work, and the reduction of 
wages when the price of iron was rising that were influen- 
tial in forming and developing the order of the United 
Sons of Vulcan. The agitation continued, and with in- 
creased force; for from 1858 to 1864 the price for boiling 
advanced from $3.25 to $9.00 per ton in the western 
part of Pennsylvania, and also throughout the country, 
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but the advance in the price of merchant bar iron, for 
instance, was from $95.00 per ton to $168.00. In 1865 
the price paid for boiling decreased to $5.75 per ton, and 
that for merchant bar iron dropped to $103.00 per ton ; 
but in 1866 the latter advanced to $112.00 per ton, and 
boiling rose to $9.00. By this time the United Sons of 
Vulcan had become thoroughly organized, and felt more 
independent of the action of employers than formerly. 
During the winter of 1867 the manufacturers proposed a 
reduction of $2.00 per ton for boiling, the acceptance of 
which would have brought the rate down to $7.00. This 
reduction the men refused to accept, whereupon the man- 
ufacturers closed their mills and locked the men out until 
July 3, 1867, when the workmen were notified that the 
manufacturers would meet a committee representing them. 
Committees from both sides then met, and made an agree- 
ment for a scale of prices. As this was the first instance 
in this country of a sliding scale under which the price of 
labor should be determined in accordance with the price 
of the product, it is given in full: — 


Memorandum of Agreement * 


Made this thirteenth day of February, 1865, between a Committee of 
Boilers and a Committee from the Iron Manufacturers, appointed 
to fix ascale of prices to be paid for boiling pig iron, based on 
the manufacturers’ card of prices; it being understood either 
party shall have the right and privilege to terminate this agree- 
ment by giving ninety days’ notice to the other party, and that 
there shall be no deviation without such notice. 

When the manufacturers’ card of prices are at the rates named below, 
the price for boiling shall be at the prices opposite per ton of 
2,240 pounds. 


MANUFACTURERS. BOILERS. 
83 cents per pound, . ....... - $9.00 
a ee ee 
3 &-# “ ne ea ae 
“ae *s ee Se a ee 


* From an original copy of the scale in the possession of Joseph D. Weeks, 
Esq., of Pittsburg. 
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MANUFACTURERS. BOILERS. 
7} and 7} cents perpound, . ... . . $8.00 
ee ele let San ey) 
ee MM fk kw te MM 
6 and5} “ “ “© .,..... 6.50 
Maem * © * ....45. 6 
5 and4? “ “ « eel «a | 
44and4; “ “« «& Pos ake ae 
&amace« « « a oe ee 
8s}and3} “ “ «& See «ew ee 
8 and2? “ “ « ea ae | 
24 re 


This is not only in all probability the earliest attempt 
to establish a sliding scale in the industries of this coun- 
try, as stated, antedating, as it does, by four years the 
arrangement in the anthracite coal regions, but it is also 
probably the first attempt in this country to secure the 
benefits of conciliation in labor difficulties. The opera- 
tion of the scale adopted was of short duration. The 
price of iron fell from seven and a half cents per pound 
in February to four cents in July, and of course the 
wages for boiling fell in proportion. The men gave the 
requisite ninety days’ notice to terminate the scale, at 
the expiration of which time the price of boiling had risen 
to $6.00 under the scale; but the men demanded $8.00, 
without the scale, and received it. This price prevailed 
until near the close of 1866, when the puddlers demanded 
an advance to $9.00, which demand was conceded, but 
under protest, as other demands had been. This conces- 
sion, however, did not stand long; for soon the manufact- 
urers became unwilling to continue the prices then paid, 
and gave notice of a reduction to $7.00 per ton. In this 
movement all the manufacturers, with but very few excep- 
tions, united, not only in Pittsburg, but in all iron works 
in the adjacent country. The puddlers refused to accept 
the reduction, and as a consequence a lockout was estab- 
lished, which lasted from December, 1866, to the middle 
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of May, 1867, all the mills, with two or three exceptions, 
remaining idle all that time. The lockout was terminated 
by the manufacturers paying the old wages. Although 
the manufacturers resumed work, it was evident that they 
could not and would not long pay the prices then prevail- 
ing; and the United Sons of Vulcan determined to en- 
deavor to again secure the adoption of a sliding scale. As 
a result of their efforts, committees from each side of the 
controversy came together; and after a number of meet- 
ings they agreed on July 23, 1867, upon another scale of 
prices, as follows : — 


Memorandum of Agreement 


Made this twenty-third day of July, 1867, between the Committees 
of Boilers and Manufacturers, to wit : — 

That nine dollars per ton shall be paid for boiling iron until the 
seventeenth day of August, 1867. From that time until the fifteenth 
day of September eight dollars shall be paid. 

After latter date the following scale shall be operative : — 


IRON. BOILING. 
5 cents card rates, . ...... . =. $8.00 
486 « 6“ ie Case oe 
PM «+. ire ae 
46 e¢ « ees Se 
460 « “ ee ee eee eo 
= « +h eee  % 
a3 ¢ “ oo we ae Se Se 
ee “ ee ee ae a 
Se. 4 i im ees LE, See 


Being twenty-five cents per ton reduction or advance for each change 
of one-quarter of a cent per pound on card rates. Either party to 
this arrangement can terminate the same by giving thirty days’ notice 
to the other party. 

It is further understood that immediate steps shall be taken by 
both parties, following said notice, to meet, and endeavor to arrange 
the difference, and settle the difficulty which occasioned said notice. 


This scale, with a modification that allowed of an ad- 
vance by tenths of a cent per pound instead of by quarters 
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of a cent, remained in force, and regulated the price of 
wages for boiling iron for seven years. It will be noted 
that there is no provision in the scale when the card rate 
is below three cents. As the card rate approached this 
figure, the manufacturers asked for a conference, with a 
view to arrange for a price for boiling when the card 
reached this point or went below it, claiming, which was 
not denied, that it was an understanding at the time of 
the adoption of the scale that it should be revised when 
iron reached three cents per pound. 

The first conference was held November 7, 1874, when 
the manufacturers gave the required thirty days’ notice to 
terminate the agreement, coupled with the proposition to 
effect “a reduction of one dollar per ton on a three cent 
card and all below that figure, and at the same time pro- 
viding for an extension of their card rates from three cents 
to two and a half cents. During the thirty days, and be- 
fore the notice had expired, a number of meetings were 
held, at which the men proposed a reduction of fifty cents 
per ton on a three cent card, wages, however, to extend no 
lower, should the price-list be reduced. This, however, 
the manufacturers refused. On the 5th of December, 
1874, they held their last meeting, adjourning with the 
understanding that they agree to disagree.” Then com- 
menced the memorable strike which kept the many mills 
of Pittsburg in an almost complete state of idleness, espe- 
cially the puddling departments, during the entire winter. 
In March the manufacturers proposed to arbitrate, but the 
men at that late day refused. Matters continued without 
material change until the 15th of April, 1875, when, at a 
meeting of the manufacturers, it was decided to resume at 
$5.50, iron having fallen to two and a half cents per pound. 
This ended the strike; and it also ended all agreement be- 
tween the manufacturers as a body and the puddlers as 
a body, each manufacturer signing the scale for himself, 
though the scale signed by each was the same. Ina word, 
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though attempts have been made every year since to reach 
an agreement by committees, conciliation in arranging a 
scale for boiling ended with the strike of 1874-75. In 
other Glasses of the iron work, however, scales had been 
adopted that are still in force. Several classes of these 
workers had unions separate from the Sons of Vulcan.* 

After the scale of prices made July 23, 1867, became 
operative, the iron mills of Western Pennsylvania and 
Eastern Ohio were governed by it. Down the Ohio River, 
from Steubenville to Ironton, on both sides of the river, 
the rate was twenty-five cents per ton above the scale; 
from Portsmouth, Ohio, to Louisville, Kentucky, and at 
New Albany, Indiana, the rate was fifty cents per ton 
above the scale; while further west it was $1.00 per ton 
above it. ‘The arranging of the scale and the other stipu- 
lations in connection with it brought the United Sons of 
Vulcan into recognition by the manufacturers, and there- 
fore paved the way for a more powerful organization 
which should unite the various workers in iron and steel ; 
and so after the long puddlers’ strike of 1874, carried on 
by the United Sons of Vulcan, each of the separate organ- 
izations began to agitate the propriety of amalgamating 
into one general organization. The men in all depart- 
ments in the rolling mills realized that a more thorough 
system should exist, and one that would comprehend all 
the features in the iron and steel trade. They felt this to 
be a necessity, in order that they might obtain what they 
believed they were justly entitled to. The members con- 
tinued to agitate the question of combining various trades 
until their convention was held at Philadelphia, in 
August, 1875, at which a resolution was adopted favoring 
the appointment of a committee to meet with similar com- 
mittees of the Associated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel 
Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers of the United States and 
the Iron and Steel Roll Hands Union. 


*** Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration,”’ from the Report of the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor, 1881. 
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The various conventions of the United Sons of Vulcan 
were held as follows, in August of the years named: 
Pittsburg, 1862; Wheeling, 1863; Pittsburg, 1864 and 
1865 ; Cleveland, 1866; Pittsburg, 1867; Buffalo, 1868 ; 
Wheeling, 1869; Harrisburg, 1870; Chicago, 1871 ; Cov- 
ington, 1872; Troy, 1878; Youngstown, 1874; Philadel- 
phia, 1875; Pittsburg, 1876. 

The officers of the Grand Forge of the United Sons of 
Vulcan were as follows: Miles S. Humphreys served as 
Grand Master from 1862 until 1866, in all five terms. 
Joseph Chiverton and B. A. McGinty served as Grand 
Master in 1860 and 1867, each serving a term of six 
months. John P. Edwards was Grand Master from 
August, 1868, until August, 1871. Hugh McLaughlin 
was President from August, 1871, to August, 1873, two 
terms. David Harris was President from August 18738, to 
August, 1875, two terms. Joseph Bishop was President 
from August, 1875, to August, 1876, when he was chosen 
President of the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. The Grand Masters and Presidents also 
acted as Secretary of the organization. The titles of the 
officers were changed at the convention held at Harrisburg 
in 1870, the Grand Master being designated “ President ” 
and the Grand Vulcan “ Vice-President,’ and the Grand 
Forge was designated as the “National Forge.” The 
duties of the officers, however, remained as they had been. 
The ritual used at the initiatory ceremonies of the United 
Sons of Vulcan was similar to the one used afterwards by 
the Amalgamated Association, with the exception of a few 
changes necessary to conform to the conditions of the 
larger organization. 

In summing up the work accomplished by the United 
Sons of Vulcan in the interest and for the welfare of their 
calling, it can be said that it was a good example for the 
other trades to pattern after, and it served as the real basis 
of the Amalgamated Association formed from the different 
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classes of workmen. The number of sub-forges in good 
working order during the last year of its existence was 
over ninety; and many men who were members at that 
time are now holding trusted and prominent positions in 
different sections of the country. The knowledge and 
experience they obtained through their connection with 
the pioneer organization in the iron trade have been of the 
greatest benefit to them. 

I have gone thus into the details of this organization 
because it gave the initiative to the order which now ex- 
ists, It was the first in point of time and the most im- 
portant, and through its influence gave color, tone, and 
character to the Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers. 

The second order, chronologically, which was merged 
into the new Association, was the Associated Brotherhood 
of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers. This 
order was instituted in August, 1872, with a general 
office at Springfield, Illinois. The membership consisted 
chiefly of those who were in charge of furnaces and 
rolls in the finishing departments of the Western mills, 
but few of the members working east of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. The main purpose of the organization 
was the cultivation of the principles of unionism among 
the men employed at heating and rolling iron and steel. 
In some localities local unions had been organized, but 
each independent of the other, so that each had rules and 
prices governing the mills in which it existed. When dis- 
putes arose, and especially relating to wages, the men had 
no particular system of ascertaining what the rate or cus- 
tom was at other places. The result of this lack of co-op- 
eration was that the trade remained in a demoralized state ; 
and so it became essential, in order to secure proper re- 
muneration for skill and the arduous service rendered, that 
means should be devised by which the customs prevailing 
in other localities could be known, and most of those 
engaged in the trade began to realize that some better 
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system should be developed, lacking which they would 
always be subjected to the vicissitudes attending unorgan- 
ized labor. So afew of the most enlightened men corre- 
sponded with those whom they knew to be working at 
other mills, and after much intercourse they organized the 
Grand Lodge of the Associated Brotherhood of Iron and 
Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers of the United States. 
This was in August, 1872. John P. Jones was elected 
Grand Sire, Richard Sullivan Vice Grand Sire, and B. F. 
Spangler Grand Scribe. Several conventions were held at 
different places and times; but, as the proceedings were 
kept secret, or comparatively so, little is known of the 
first meetings of this order, the proceedings of only one of 
the conventions having been published. The organization 
lasted four years, or until the amalgamation which took 
place in 1876 as the result of the efforts of the order of the 
United Sons of Vulcan; but during those four years the 
new brotherhood had many difficulties to contend with. 
Trade was depressed, men were idle, and employers de- 
manded reductions. These and other discouraging ele- 
ments that arose prevented the order from making much 
headway; yet the members did not become discouraged, 
but remained firm in the cause to which they had pledged 
their efforts, believing that eventually their labors would 
bring the results that were sought in the beginning. The 
order extended into the States of Illinois, Indiana, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Ohio, Kentucky, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, New York, and West Virginia. As the membership 
was not numerous, the officers remained at their usual 
work, attending to their official duties after their day’s work 
was done. In the case of strikes voluntary contributions 
were made for the support of those on strike or who were 
locked out. No sick or death benefits were established ; 
and the legalizing of strikes was left entirely with local 
bodies, as was also the arranging of wages. The question 
of merging the order with others into one influential 
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organization was favored by the members, and their gen- 
eral officers were instructed to appoint a committee to con- 
fer with a committee of the United Sons of Vulcan and 
the Iron and Steel Roll Hands Union; and it was with 
this understanding that the last convention of the order 
was held in Pittsburg, on August 1, 1876. 

The third organization which became a member of the 
Amalgamated Association was the Iron and Steel Roll 
Hands Union, composed of catchers, hookers, helpers, and 
others engaged about the trains of works. This order 
was organized June 2, 1873, with its general office at 
Columbus, Ohio. There being but few local lodges in 
existence, the energy put forth after the Grand Lodge 
was instituted caused it to be carried into other States; 
and some good and practical methods were introduced 
which benefited those employed around the furnaces and 
the trains of rolls. The prices paid to the men compos- 
ing this order were irregular, no two mills paying the 
same rate, even though the work was similar. This 
created dissatisfaction. Whenever disputes arose, the men 
would be sent from one mill to another to find out what 
was being done; but no system existed for gaining infor- 
mation or for regulating affairs. The custom of legaliz- 
ing strikes was the same as that which prevailed in the 
Associated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, 
and Roughers ; that is, the ordering of the strike was left 
to the local bodies. Strike benefits were created through 
voluntary contributions, but neither sick nor death bene- 
fits were paid. This order had a brief life, practically 
struggling for existence until 1876, when it decided to 
merge itself with other organizations. The Grand Lodge 
officers at that time (1876) were David A. Plant, Presi- 
dent, and William Martin, Secretary. 

National conventions of the two last-named orders, the 
Associated Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, 
and Roughers of the United States and the National 
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Union of Iron and Steel Roll Hands of the United States, 
were held in Indianapolis, in August, 1875; and the Na- 
tional Forge of the United Sons of Vulcan held its annual 
session at Philadelphia at the same time. The subject of 
amalgamation or consolidation having been agitated in 
all three orders, it was quite natural that at this time, as 
all were holding conventions simultaneously, resolutions 
should be adopted at each providing for the appointment 
of committees for the purpose of giving some practical 
turn to the agitation for amalgamation and for the establish- 
ment of a basis on which the different trades connected 
with iron and steel works could be united and one com- 
pact body created, better able to protect all interests. 
The members of each of the orders fully realized their 
mutual dependence and the advantages which ought to be 
derived from harmonious action when any troubles arose. 
President Joseph Bishop, of the United Sons of Vulcan, 
opened communication with the officers of the other two 
organizations, and in due time a meeting of the commit- 
tees selected by each was arranged to be held at Pittsburg, 
December 7, 1875. The committee of the United Sons of 
Vulcan was composed of Joseph Bishop, President, E. H. 
McAurich, Deputy of the first district, David Reese, Dep- 
uty of the second district, and John Jarrett, Deputy of the 
sixth district. The committee of the Associated Brother- 
hood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and Roughers, 
consisted of Vice Grand Sire Richard Sullivan, Grand 
Scribe Benjamin F. Spangler, James Penney, and James T. 
Clites. The committee of the Iron and Steel Roll Hands 
Union consisted of Grand President David A. Plant, 
Grand Secretary William Martin, and Grand Treasurer 
John W. Fultz. These committees met December 7, 1875, 
and framed a constitution and a code of by-laws for the 
government of the proposed Amalgamated Association. 
The proposed constitution was printed and submitted to 
all the sub-forges and sub-lodges of the three organiza- 
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tions named and to the membership. Instructed delegates 
were elected for the respective conventions of the orders, 
which by arrangement were to be simultaneously held in 
Pittsburg on the first Tuesday of August, 1876. At these 
conventions, separate sessions being held, an expression 
was obtained from the delegates relative to the advisa- 
bility of amalgamating the different trades. 

After much deliberation by each of the organizations 
a vote was taken, with the result that each favored the 
formation of an organization upon the principles pre- 
scribed by the joint committee that had met in December, 
1875; and each body announced its readiness to enter 
into a joint session to consider the subject of amalgama- 
tion. So a special committee was appointed by each of 
the three organizations for the purpose of arranging for 
a joint session; and this it was determined to hold August 
8, 1876, in Emerald Hall, Pittsburg, on which date, at 
two o’clock, the delegates of the three organizations met, 
and the convention, when called to order, elected James 
Grundy, of Lexington, Kentucky, representing the United 
Sons of Vulcan, as Chairman, and William Martin, of 
Columbus, Ohio, representing the Roll Hands Union, as 
Secretary. The roll of the delegates being called, it was 
found that forty-seven representatives of the United Sons 
of Vulcan, fifteen representatives of the Associated 
Brotherhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers, and 
Roughers, and six representatives of the Steel Roll Hands 
Union answered to their names. After much discussion 
upon the subject of amalgamation, a committee was ap- 
pointed to rearrange the constitution, which had already 
been submitted by the committee of the year before, to 
embody a few changes in conformity with the ideas of 
some of the delegates in this union convention. This com- 
mittee on constitution consisted of William Whitman, 
Walter McCabe, Elijah Cartwright, Samuel Rowley, W. H. 
Morris, Benjamin Evans, Joseph Hasley, Richard Ryk- 
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man, John McGrory, and Edward Joyce. The next day, 
August 4, the committee reported a revised constitution, 
which was adopted; and the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers of the United States was formed. 
Joseph Bishop was elected President and Secretary at this 
convention of the National Lodge, and Edward McGin- 
ness Treasurer. The offices of President and Secretary 
were combined, and so continued for the first two years of 
the life of the Association. The number of local lodges at 
the time of the formation of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion was ninety-seven, and the number of members about 
three thousand. 

National conventions of the Amalgamated Association 
have been held at the following times and places: Pitts- 
burg, 1876 ; Columbus, 1877; Wheeling, 1878; Youngs- 
town, 1879; Pittsburg, 1880; Cleveland, 1881; Chicago, 
1882; Philadelphia, 1883; Pittsburg, 1884; Wheeling, 
1885. All these conventions were held in August. Those 
from 1886 to 1892 were held at Pittsburg, and in June. 
As already stated, the number of sub-lodges in good stand- 
ing, as reported at the convention of 1892, was two hun- 
dred and ninety-two, with twenty-four thousand taxable 
members. The National Lodge pays the mileage of its 
members, and the sub-lodges the actual earnings which 
the delegates would have received during the time of the 
session of the convention. These conventions last from 
two to three weeks. The sessions are lengthened on ac- 
count of the many different scales which come before the 
committees and the time consumed in conferring upon 
them with manufacturers. 

The Amalgamated Association has had but four Presi- 
dents, three Secretaries, and three Treasurers. Joseph 
Bishop was the first President. He was a boiler by occu- 
pation, and an American by birth. He served as the ex- 
ecutive officer and Secretary two years, when the two 
offices were separated; and he then served one year and 
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five months as President, when he resigned, January 1, 
1890. Previous to the organization of the Amalgamated 
Association he had served one year as a District Deputy 
and one year as President and Secretary of the United 
Sons of Vulcan. The second President was John Jarrett. 
He was elected January 10, 1880, and served until Octo- 
ber 1, 1883. He is a boiler by occupation, and a native of 
Wales. Previous to his election as President of the order 
he was District Vice-President two years, and had served 
one year as District Deputy of the United Sons of Vul- 
can. 

William Weihe was the third President, and was elected 
at the convention held at Philadelphia in August, 1883. 
He was installed into office August 1 of the same year, 
and served until November 1, 1892, making nine succes- 
sive terms in all. He is a boiler by occupation, and an 
American by birth, having been born at Pittsburg, Janu- 
ary 21, 1845. Previous to his election as President, he 
served four years on the board of trustees of the National 
Lodge, and one year as Secretary of the First District 
Executive Board. He served one term in the legislature 
of Pennsylvania, was for one term Vice-President of the 
American Federation of Labor while President of the 
Amalgamated Association; and, when that Association was 
formed, he was a member of the United Sons of Vulcan. 
His long term of office, serving faithfully and patriotically 
for nine years, proves the quality of the man. During all 
the unhappy difficulties at Homestead in 1892, and all 
other labor troubles in which the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion has been a party, there has never been, to my knowl- 
edge, any criticism concerning the integrity, the charac- 
ter, or the purity of the motives of Mr. Weihe. He has 
shown consummate skill as an administrator, and his fine 
knowledge of all the elements of his occupation renders 
his advice and his services of the greatest value. He was 
succeeded by W. M. Garland, the fourth President, who 
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was installed into office November 1, 1892. Mr. Garland 
is an American by birth, and a heater by occupation. He 
is now serving his first term. Previous to his election he 
was appointed assistant to the President, which position 
he filled for two years and four months. This position 
was established in June, 1890, to relieve the President of 
some of his arduous duties. 

The first Secretary of the Amalgamated Association was 
William Martin from the Roll Hands Union, and a na- 
tive of Scotland. President Bishop appointed him Sec- 
retary in 1878; but in 1879 the office of Secretary was 
made elective, under which condition Mr. Martin served 
until October 1, 1890. Mr. Martin has made his name 
well known as one of the intelligent leaders of labor in 
this country. His long experience as Secretary of the 
Amalgamated Association has placed him in the front 
ranks of the men who are leading labor organizations into 
effective influence. Stephen Madden was the second Sec- 
retary. He was taken from the ranks of the boilers, is a 
native of Ireland, and was installed into office August 1, 
1890, serving until November 1, 1892. The third secre- 
tary is John C. Kilgallan, also a native of Ireland, and 
from the ranks of boilers. The first Treasurer was Edward 
McGinness, chosen from the boilers. Mr. McGinness 
served four years, from 1876 to 1880, and was succeeded 
by James Penney, a roller, who served from August, 1880, 
until the date of his death, November, 1890. He was suc- 
ceeded by Edward Keil, the third Treasurer, a heater by 
occupation, who was installed into office November 7, 
1891, and re-elected at the convention of 1892. 

The experience of the Association has been varied, but, 
on the whole, brilliant and successful. With the brief 
history of its organization here given, the principles, pur- 
poses, and methods ought also to be fully and frankly 
stated. At the birth of the organization, August 4, 1876, 
the following declaration of the principles of the Amal- 
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gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers of the 
United States was adopted : — 


The objects of this Association shall be to obtain by conciliation, 
or by other means that are fair and legal, a fair remuneration to the 
members for their labor, and to afford mutual protection to members 
against broken contract, obnoxious rules, unlawful discharge, or other 
systems of injustice or oppression. 

“ Labor has no protection,— the weak are devoured by the strong. 
All wealth and all power centre in the hands of the few, and the 
many are their victims and their bondsmen.” 

In all countries and at all times capital has been used by those 
possessing it to monopolize particular branches of business until the 
vast and various industrial pursuits of the world have been under the 
immediate control of a comparatively small portion of mankind. 
Although an unequal distribution of the world’s wealth, it is perhaps 
necessary that it should be so. 

To attain to the highest degree of success in any undertaking, it is 
necessary to have the most perfect and systematic arrangement possi- 
ble. To acquire such a system, it requires the management of a busi- 
ness to be placed as nearly as possible under the control of one mind: 
thus concentration of wealth and business tact conduces to the most 
perfect working of the vast business machinery of the world. And 
there is, perhaps, no other organization of society so well calculated 
to benefit the laborer and advance the moral and social condition of 
the mechanic of the country, if those possessed of wealth were all 
actuated by those pure and philanthropic principles so necessary to 
the happiness of all. But, alas for the poor of humanity! such is not 
the case. “Wealth is power,” and practical experience teaches us 
that it is power too often used to depress and degrade the daily 
laborer. 

Year after year the capital of the country becomes more and more 
concentrated in the hands of the few; and, in proportion as the wealth 
of the country becomes centralized, its power increases, and the labor- 
ing classes are impoverished. It therefore becomes us, as men who 
have to battle with the stern realities of life, to look this matter 
fair in the face. There is no dodging the question. Let every man 
give it a fair, full, and candid consideration, and then act according 
to his honest convictions. What position are we, the Iron and Steel 
Workers of America, to hold in society? Are we to receive an equiv- 
alent for our labor sufficient to maintain us in comparative indepen- 
dence and respectability, to procure the means with which to educate 
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our children, and qualify them to play their part in the world’s 
drama? or must we be forced to bow the suppliant’s knee to wealth, 
and earn by unprofitable toil a life too void of solace to confirm the 
very chains that bind us to our doom? 

“Tn union there is strength,” and in the formation of a National 
Amalgamated Association, embracing every Iron and Steel Worker 
in the country, a union founded upon a basis broad as the land in 
which we live, lies our only hope. Single-handed, we can accomplish 
nothing; but, united, there is no power of wrong we may not openly 
defy. 

Let the Iron and Steel Workers of such places as have not already 
moved in this matter organize as quickly as possible, and connect 
themselves with the National Association. Do not be humbugged 
with the idea that this thing cannot succeed. We are not theorists : 
this is no visionary plan, but one eminently practicable. Nor can 
injustice be done to any one: no undue advantage can be taken of any 
of our employers. There is not, there cannot be, any good reason 
why they should not pay us a fair price for our labor. If the profits 
of their business are not sufficient to remunerate them for their 
trouble of doing business, let the consumer make the balance. The 
stereotype argument of our employers, in every attempt to reduce 
wages, is that their large expenses and small profits will not warrant 
the present prices for labor: therefore, those just able to live now 
must be content with less hereafter. 

In answer, we maintain the expenses are not unreasonable, and the 
profits are large, and the aggregate great. There is no good reason 
why we should not receive a fair equivalent for our labor. A small 
reduction seriously diminishes the already scanty means of the oper- 
ative and puts a large sum in the employer’s pocket; and yet some of 
the manufacturers would appear charitable before the world. 

We ask, Is it charitable, is it humane, is it honest, to take from the 
laborer, who is already fed, clothed, and lodged too poorly, a portion 
of his food and raiment, and deprive his family of the necessaries 
of life by the common resort,—a reduction of wages? It must not 
be so. 

To rescue our trades from the condition into which they have fallen, 
and raise ourselves to that condition in society to which we, as me- 
chanics, are justly entitled, and to place ourselves on a foundation 
sufficiently strong to secure us from further encroachments, and to 
elevate the moral, social, and intellectual condition of every Iron and 
Steel Worker in the country, is the object of our National Association; 
and to the consummation of so desirable an object we, the delegates 
in convention assembled, do pledge ourselves to unceasing effort. 
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The delegates of the convention were urged on return- 
ing to their constituents to carry out the laws and princi- 
ples of the Association, that the workmen throughout the 
mills might become interested in the new movement and 
properly educated in what was considered the welfare of 
the trade. The declaration of principles appealed to their 
sympathies, the constitution to their sense of discipline 
and loyalty to the new order. 


The constitution, as adopted at the original convention, 
was based largely upon the constitution of the United 
Sons of Vulcan, although many features were further 
elaborated on account of the new conditions and circum- 
stances accompanying the amalgamation of the orders. 
The constitution and general laws are now comprised in 
thirty articles, each article having various sections. As 
now framed, it is the constitution which will remain in 
force until August 1, 1898. It may be amended in some 
slight degree at the forthcoming annual convention, but 
not probably in any of its material elements. It may be 
well to notice some general features, leaving specific sub- 
jects for special treatment. 

After stating the name and object of the Amalgamated 
Association, as set forth in the earlier part of this article, 
the constitution provides that the Association shall have 
supreme jurisdiction over the United States in which 
there are or may be subordinate lodges, and declares it to 
be the highest authority of the order within its jurisdiction. 
No subordinate lodge can exist, and no scale of prices can 
be recognized in any mill, except through the authority of 
the Association. The general office is located in the city 
of Pittsburg, and the constitution requires that the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the National Lodge shall reside in 
the city where the general office is located. 

The elective officers of the National Association are a 
President, who shall also be organizer, a Secretary, an 
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Assistant Secretary, a Vice-President for each district or 
division of a district, a Treasurer, and three Trustees. 
The President must be elected from among the delegates 
at the annual convention. The constitution fully pre- 
scribes all his ministerial acts and all his duties, as well as 
the duties of the other officers. The President, Secretary, 
Assistant Secretary, and Treasurer are required to give 
bonds, the President and Secretary in the sum of $5,000 
each, the Assistant Secretary in the sum of $2,500, and the 
Treasurer in the sum of $10,000. The trustees and offi- 
cers of the National Lodge, including the assistant to the 
President, constitute an Advisory Board to the President 
of the National Lodge, with whom he shall consult at his 
discretion. 

Subordinate lodges must be composed of at least ten 
practical workmen from those working in and around roll- 
ing mills, steel works, and the like. They must be of good 
character, and not under eighteen years of age. After 
being chartered, a sub-lodge is entitled to representation 
in the National Association, a sub-lodge with less than one 
hundred members being entitled to one representative, 
and one having one hundred and twenty-five members be- 
ing entitled to two representatives, and one representative 
for each additional one hundred members. Every repre- 
sentative in the national convention is entitled to one 
vote, but no one can vote unless present at the meeting 
when the vote is taken. 

The national convention of the Association meets on 
the first Tuesday in June, at such place as shall be deter- 
mined by the preceding convention. The order of busi- 
ness is clearly laid out in the rules, and it is usually fol- 
lowed with as much adherence to parliamentary law and 
usage as obtains in any deliberative body. 

The constitution provides for an Executive Committee 
in each district or division, consisting of the Vice-Presi- 
dent, his Deputies, the President of the National Lodge, 
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and the president of the lodge where any grievance may 
arise; but no person is allowed to serve as a member of 
the Executive Committee who is personally or directly 
interested in any grievance that may come before the 
Executive Committee. 

Each sub-lodge has a Mill Committee, consisting of three 
members on each turn from each department represented 
in the lodge. The duty of this committee is to superin- 
tend and guard the interests of the Association in its 
various departments; and, when it becomes apparent that 
any advantage is being taken of the laws or of any mem- 
ber of the Association, and the special committee of the 
department where such advantage has been taken has 
failed to adjust the difficulty, the committees of the other 
departments, in conjunction with the committee having 
the particular grievance in hand, must jointly exhaust 
every effort with the manager of the works to settle the 
difficulty before reporting the case to the Vice-President 
of the particular district or division involved, and, in case 
this joint committee fails to meet, the lodge having the 
particular grievance in hand has power to call on the Vice- 
President of the district or the division. But, should the 
joint committee just described, after using all honorable 
means to bring about a settlement of the prevailing diffi- 
culty, fail therein, it must immediately call a special 
meeting of the respective lodges, jointly, in the district, 
and all members of each lodge working in the mills or 
works involved must be notified by the Mill Committee 
to attend the meeting, at which the grievance pending 
must be explicitly stated by the members of the joint com- 
mittee ; and, if the joint committee considers the grievance 
sufficient, the Vice-President of the district or division is 
notified, through the corresponding representative, under 
the instructions of his lodge and under its seal, and in no 
other manner, of the facts of the grievance, and then work 
must continue until the Vice-President has investigated 
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the case. This communication, under the seal of the 
sub-lodge, must be sent by the Vice-President to the gen- 
eral office of the Association, as a guarantee that the sub- 
lodge has complied with the law prior to the Vice-President 
undertaking to investigate the case. It is seen from this 
that great care is taken to have all matters brought regu- 
larly and legitimately before the officers having final 
jurisdiction. 

The constitution makes ample provision for the estab- 
lishment of scales of prices,— a complicated matter always, 
to describe which, even in its initiatory workings, would 
involve too much space for present consideration. 

The constitution has well-drawn provisions relative to 
charges and trials, guarding religiously all the rights and 
privileges of subordinate lodges and members. Neither 
can be expelled or suspended or deprived of any rights or 
privileges except in accordance with the constitutional 
provisions. 

The President of the National Association issues a 
quarterly password, through the Secretary of the National 
Lodge, to each subordinate lodge in good standing; but 
no lodge is entitled to receive the password unless it has 
complied with the provisions of the law requiring reports, 
payment of dues, and the like. No member can commu- 
nicate the password to another or use it for any purpose 
whatever except to enter a lodge-room. The penalty for 
any other use is expulsion. The password is the only 
secret of the order. 

All questions of a constitutional character must be re- 
ferred to the Vice-President of the district or division hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the sub-lodge submitting them. Sub- 
lodges have the right to appeal from the decision of the 
Vice-President of their district or division to the Presi- 
dent of the National Lodge, whose decision is final unless 
it be non-concurred in by two-thirds of the delegates pres- 
ent at the next succeeding national convention. 
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The constitution also provides for cards showing pay- 
ment of dues, as well as withdrawal cards. These are 
means by which every member’s standing may be known 
immediately. 

Any member embezzling from or robbing a brother 
member, or leaving a brother member in debt, with intent 
to defraud him, or who has been fraudulently receiving or 
misapplying the funds of the Association or the money of 
any brother member or candidate, or who slanders any 
brother member, or who acts contrary to the established 
rules of the Association on any question affecting the price 
of labor or the system of work in any district, shall, upon 
trial and conviction thereof, be punished by a fine, suspen- 
sion, or expulsion, as may be determined by two-thirds of 
the members present and passing upon the question. 

The constitution lays down explicit rules governing the 
action of members and subordinate lodges, under a great 
variety of circumstances. These are largely technical, 
and relate to systems of work in different mills and on 
different materials. 

The elective officers of subordinate lodges are a presi- 
dent, vice-president, recording secretary, financial sec- 
retary, treasurer, proper guards and guides, and three 
trustees. The strictest regulations have been adopted 
relative to the receipt and payment of money by the 
treasurers, and these regulations have been so well carried 
out that no embezzlement or improper diversion of money 
has taken place in the history of the Association, so far as 
the writer has been able to learn. The funds of every 
sub-lodge can be used only for legitimate purposes; and, 
in order that the funds may be had at as short notice as 
possible when required, it is the duty of the treasurer to 
deposit in bank all money over $25.00. 

Subordinate lodges have full power to make such by- 
laws for their government as they may deem necessary, 
provided they do not conflict with any of the rules or 
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regulations of the National Lodge; and no subordinate 
lodge can dissolve so long as there are ten members in 
good standing who wish to continue. 


One of the special features of the constitution of the 
Amalgamated Association which requires notice relates 
to the revenues and disbursements of the order. The 
revenue of the National Association is derived as follows: 
For organizing a subordinate lodge the sum of $25.00 is 
charged, this amount being payable at the time of organi- 
zation. For issuing a duplicate charter to a subordinate 
lodge, for one destroyed or lost, the sum of $5.00 is charged. 
There are various charges for remodelling seals, for rituals, 
for copies of the constitution, general laws, and blanks. 
In order to create a fund to meet the expenses of the 
National Association, the President is authorized to assess 
a quarterly or per capita tax on the different subordinate 
lodges sufficient to defray the expenses of the National As- 
sociation ; and, in order to create a fund for the support of 
victimized members or such members as may be engaged 
in legalized strikes, each member of the Association must 
pay to his lodge for this fund the sum of twenty-five cents 
per month. At the last stated meeting in each quarter 
the financial secretary of each lodge reports the correct 
number of members on his books taxable on account of 
the protective fund for the quarter, when an order is 
drawn on the treasurer for a sum equal to seventy-five 
cents for every member on the books thus reported; and 
the sum thus drawn is given to the corresponding repre- 
sentative, who must in turn, and as soon as possible, for- 
ward the amount to the Secretary of the National Lodge. 
In order to replenish the protective fund when it has been 
depleted by long and continuous drain, the President of 
the National Lodge has the power to levy a special assess- 
ment upon each member in good standing as reported on 
the past quarterly report, except members on strike or out 
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of work for two weeks. This special assessment must be 
collected by the financial secretary of the lodge, and sent to 
the Secretary of the National Lodge at once. Members 
who are sick or out of employment during the period of 
one full month are exempt from paying the twenty-five 
cents monthly to the protective fund during such non- 
employment, but members out of employment must report 
the fact to their lodge at every regular meeting: other- 
wise they are charged with the twenty-five cents per 
month for the protective fund. 

To give an idea of the financial transactions of the 
National Lodge, I am allowed to quote from a statement for 
the first quarter, ending September 380, 1883, showing the 
total receipts to have been $22,947.93, and total expenses 
$11,306.16, one of the large items under expenses being 
the sum paid for strike benefits, $5,557.00, and from the 
financial statement of the National Lodge for the first 
quarter, ending July 31, 1892, from which it appears that 
the total receipts for that quarter were $93,435.89, and the 
total disbursements $21,185.48, the strike benefits paid 
during that period being $12,016.00. 

From the time the Amalgamated Association was insti- 
tuted, in 1876, to November, 1892, there had been paid 
out to men engaged in strikes and lockouts and those 
victimized over $600,000; and the Association has never 
failed during the past ten years to pay its members their 
constitutional benefits as soon as such became due. 

“« Victimized ” merxbers are those discharged from their 
employment for taking an active part in the affairs of the 
Association, either as members of the mill or conference 
committees or for being active in promoting and guarding 
the interests of the Association. Should such members 
not be reinstated after every effort has been made in that 
direction, the case is carried to the lodge in precisely the 
same manner as it would be carried there, were the whole 
mill involved in difficulty, and then, should the Executive 
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Committee of the district or division decide that the 
member has been victimized and cannot be reinstated, and 
deem the organization unable to sustain a strike for his 
reinstatement, the victimized member is entitled to receive 
from the protective fund of the Association $6 per week 
for a period of eight weeks, and no longer, unless in ex- 
treme cases, when it is discretionary with the President of 
the National Lodge to extend the time; and this rule ap- 
plying to the payment of “victimized” benefits is the 
same as that governing the payment of strike benefits. If 
upon investigation it is found that victimized benefits have 
been paid to a member not entitled to them, the lodge in 
which he held membership must be responsible for the 
amount thus paid. 


No sub-lodge is permitted to enter upon strike unless 
authorized by the Executive Committee of the district 
or division having jurisdiction ; but, should the Executive 
Committee of a district or division find it necessary to 
legalize a strike in any one department of a mill or works, 
it is required that the men of all other departments shall 
also cease work until the difficulty is settled. When a 
strike has been legalized, and the general office has been 
properly notified of that fact in writing, the Secretary of 
the National Lodge must at once prepare a printed state- 
ment of all the facts in the case, so far as he can learn them, 
and forward the same, under the seal of the National 
Lodge, to all sub-lodges, warning all true men not to ac- 
cept work in the mills, shops, or factories involved. Any 
subordinate lodge entering upon a strike legally is entitled 
to receive from the protective fund the sum of $4.00 per 
week for each member actually engaged in the strike in 
the mill over which the lodge involved has jurisdiction, 
provided the members remain in the locality of the strike 
or notify the corresponding secretary of the subordinate 
lodge of their location and of their being unemployed each 
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week while on strike, and provided they have held mem- 
bership in the Association for six months and are not in 
arrears. Furthermore, the subordinate lodge to which 
such members belong must be in good standing in the Na- 
tional Association. A strike must be legalized three 
months prior to July 1, or else no benefits are paid to any 
member for any strike during the months of July and 
August. The Vice-President of the district wherein a 
strike has been legalized must appoint, to serve in con- 
junction with the corresponding representative, two re- 
sponsible men, one to act as treasurer, and the other as 
clerk. All moneys paid out on account of the strike must 
be accounted for on official sheets, one to be kept for the 
inspection of sub-lodges, and one to be filled out and 
promptly returned to the national office each time any ben- 
efits are paid. If upon investigation it is found that bene- 
fits have been paid to a member not entitled to them, the 
lodge in which the member receiving such illegal benefits 
holds his membership is held responsible for the amount 
thus paid, and no member shall be entitled to strike bene- 
fits for the first two weeks while on a legalized strike. All 
payments of benefits must date from the commencement 
of the fourth week after the strike has been legalized, and 
they shall not be allowed for any fractional part of the 
first week. No member who has been suspended or ex- 
pelled is entitled to any strike benefits, whether engaged 
in a legalized strike or victimized, until he has been re- 
stored for at least six months. If members while receiving 
benefits work three or more days in any one week at any 
job, either inside or outside of a mill or factory, they are 
not entitled to benefits for that week; and any member on 
the benefit list, either on strike or victimized, who refuses 
to work a third turn in a week with a view to securing his 
benefits, shall have his name stricken from the benefit list. 
Members out of employment or idle on account of repairs 
when a strike takes place in one department of a mill, 
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and those who were idle previous to the commencement 
of such strike and were idle at the end of it, are not con- 
sidered “on strike,” and are not entitled to strike bene- 
fits; and no members of the Association are entitled to 
such benefits on account of a strike in any mill or factory 
in which they have promise of a situation,— that is to say, 
if a member has been promised a situation in a mill, and 
the mill should go on strike before he begins work, he is 
not entitled to strike benefits, and no member is entitled 
to strike benefits because of his refusal to work in what is 
known as a “ black sheep” or non-union mill. So any mem- 
ber engaged in a legalized strike who procures a permanent 
position elsewhere forfeits his claim to strike benefits dur- 
ing the continuance of the strike in his old works. Any 
lodge which fails to forward its report called for as for 
April 80 before the 10th of May deprives its members of 
strike benefits, and is not entitled to a seat in the succeed- 
ing national convention. 

All these provisions have been made that the order 
itself shall not be victimized by its own members, It 
seeks, in fact, to protect them from within and from 
without. 


From the time of the declaration of the principles of 
the order and the adoption of its constitution the men 
generally employed in the iron and steel works of the 
country realized that, if they desired to better their con- 
dition, they ought to become united, and foster a fraternal 
feeling. This was done, and the order grew: new lodges 
were organized, and the old ones increased their member- 
ship. Such things carried with them great influence and 
brought prestige through which benefits were derived 
that otherwise could not have been obtained. The 
struggles of the order in its efforts to adopt scales of 
prices have been great, and have shown the intelligence 
of the men having the vexed question in charge. The 
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forming of scales of prices must have involved great 
thought, much technical knowledge, and great persever- 
ance; for there have been many different rates of remuner- 
ation for the same class of work and many different views 
as to how far the scale should reach. Every care has 
been given to have the mills and factories thoroughly 
organized, and to secure knowledge of what changes could 
be made with the least friction to improve the conditions 
in the different branches of the iron and steel trades. 
Much time and discussion have been given to the consider- 
ation of the question of legalizing strikes and lockouts; 
and the constitution, as given on these points, was the 
result. As has been seen, strikes cannot be taken up 
locally and carried on through mere prejudice or temper. 
There must be calm and deliberate action on the part of 
the proper officers. 

The system of legalizing strikes has not always been as 
here recited. The leading minds in the order became 
aware that a change was necessary, and in 1878 the 
method of procedure was changed. An executive com- 
mittee was then created, through whose offices the real 
facts of a grievance must be procured and passed upon 
before a strike could be legalized. Prior to this change 
the facts could not be fully known, and the ordering of 
strikes was not systematized. 

Various changes have also taken place in regard to ben- 
efits, experience determining the weakness of a rule or 
indicating the necessity for a new law. 

The liberality of the order in regard to membership has 
been one of the sources of its prosperity. Membership 
is not compulsory,— that is to say, men are not obliged to 
be members of the Association in order to secure work; 
yet the officers of the order resort to moral suasion to 
secure membership. Individuals may do otherwise; but 
the chief concern of the order as such relative to non-mem- 
bers is that they shall receive like pay as members. Of 
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course, the Association is based on the principles of the 
trades-union; and it believes that the best interests of all 
men connected with the trades represented in it lie through 
membership and obedience to its rules and orders. 

With its affairs thoroughly systematized, with the 
prestige of a successful order, and with a satisfactory bank 
account, the Association entered the great contest of 1892 
with the Carnegie Company. A mixed strike and lock- 
out, that contest was waged more largely for the purpose 
of securing recognition or of defeating the Association 
than for any other reason. The question of wages and 
prices was subordinated, and the determination on the one 
hand to break the influence of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion and on the other to crystallize and preserve it formed 
the real question at issue. It is not my province to discuss 
that contest. Future events will show whether the in- 
fluence of the Amalgamated Association suffered from the 
result ; and, in fact, the result itself must be considered as 
postponed rather than secured. 


CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 














ETHICS OF THE SINGLE TAX.* 


THE Single Tax as advocated by Mr. Henry George and 
his followers is a proposition that the entire rent of land, 
exclusive of return on capital invested in improvements, 
should be taken by taxation.t Such a tax cannot be 
shifted by the land-owner. The proposition is therefore 
practically a proposition to confiscate land values to the 
use of the state. If carried out, it would leave the land- 
owner in the same position the stockholders in a corpora- 
tion would be in if the government were to tax their 
stock to the full amount of the dividends. 

Prima facie, such a course would not seem to be just; 
but the prima facie view is often wrong. What is the 
result of a closer examination ? 

The principal arguments of Mr. Henry. George and his 
followers in favor of the justice of their proposition are 
founded upon the theory of Natural Rights.t They say 
that land does not really belong to the so-called land- 
owner, because such ownership is in contravention of cer- 


* References to Progress and Poverty are made to the fourth edition. 

The Single Tax platform to which I refer is to be found in the Journal of 
Social Science, October, 1890, pp. 45-47, and, I think, in every number of Mr. 
George’s paper, The Standard. 

I refer frequently to ‘‘ Clarke,” meaning a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Social Science Association at Saratoga, September 6, 1888, by Samuel B. 
Clarke, of New York, printed in the Harvard Law Review, vol. i. p. 265. The 
pages cited are those of the pamphlet form of the paper. 


tSingle Tax platform ; Progress and Poverty, p. 364; Clarke, p. 4. I use 
“‘land”’ in the rest of this article to mean land apart from the improvements 
upon it. 

t E.g., the Single Tax platform of 1890 says: — 

‘“We assert as our fundamental principle the self-evident truth enunciated 
in the Declaration of American Independence, that all men are created equal 
and endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable rights.” Cf. following 
arguments of Mr. George and Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Garrison’s paper, in Journal 
of Social Science, October, 1890. Progress and Poverty, p. 304. 
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tain natural rights. It is to this part of their argument 
that the present paper is directed. 

Their argument is substantially as follows: “ What con- 
stitutes the rightful basis of property? What is it that 
enables a man to justly say of a thing, ‘It is mine’? 
From what springs the sentiment which acknowledges his 
exclusive right as against all the world? Is it not pri- 
marily the right of a man to himself, to the use of his own 
powers and the enjoyment of the fruits of his own exer- 
tions?” * 

In other words, a man has a right to himself, and not 
merely to himself as alone in the universe, but in relation 
to the rest of the world, and especially in relation to the 
planet on which he finds himself. This right implies a 
right to the use of his powers; and that implies a right to 
access to that on which alone his powers can be exercised, 
the planet Earth. 

It follows, moreover, that he has a right to the fruits of 
his own exertions, to what he produces by the exercise 
of his powers upon the planet. 

Besides his right to himself and to access to the earth 
as a field for the exercise of his powers, a man has a right 
to live.t From this also, as from the right to himself, 
follows a right to the use of the earth; for without that he 
cannot live. “Any law that said, ‘Certain babies have no 
right to the soil of Ireland, therefore they shall be thrown 
off the soil of Ireland,’ would be precisely equivalent to 
a law that said, ‘Certain babies have no right to live, 
therefore they shall be thrown into the sea.’ And, as no 
law or custom or agreement can justify the denial of the 


* Progress and Poverty, pp. 299, 300; ¢f. also Single Tax platform. 


t“* The right to the produce of labor cannot be enjoyed without the right 
to the free use of the opportunities offered by nature, and to admit the right of 
property in these is to deny the right of property in the produce of labor.” 
Progress and Poverty, p. 302. 


} Progress and Poverty, p. 304; Clarke, p. 11 (implied). 
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equal right to life, so no law, custom, or agreement can 
justify the denial of an equal right to land. ... This right 
is irrefutable and indefeasible. It pertains to and springs 
from the fact of existence, the right to live.” * 

These rights to himself, to the use of his powers upon 
the earth, to the fruits of his exertions, and to life, are not 
absolute and unqualified. Each man’s right is qualified 
by the right of every other man.t 

Each man has a right to the use of his powers equal to 
the corresponding right of every other man; and the right 
to live is similarly equal,— equal not merely in the sense 
that each is equally possessed of such rights, but in the 
sense that the rights are equal in extent and degree,— 
rights to an equal chance for life and an equal field for 
exertion. 

How shall this wrong be remedied, and the equal right 
of each be asserted? It would be just—and, according 
to Mr. George, not impossible {— to divide up the earth 
in accordance with the principle arrived at. But such a 
course is not necessary. Where two men own a ship, an 
equal division does not necessitate sawing her in halves. 
All that is necessary is to divide the proceeds equally.§ 

So with the earth: the equal right of each is secured if 
the rent of the land is taken and used for the good of all; 
for the rent of a piece of land is the equivalent of the ad- 
vantage of possessing it over having access only to such 
land as can be had for the asking. The sum of all rents 
is the total advantage secured by all possessors of land by 
their possession. 

If this sum could be distributed equally throughout the 
community, this advantage or its equivalent would be 
equally distributed, and all would be on an exact equality 
as regards land, just as much as if each owned equally 


*The Land Question, by Henry George, chap. v., quoted in Clarke, p. 15. 
t Single Tax platform, 1890, second sentence; Clarke, pp. 19, 20. 
t Progress and Poverty, pp. 363, 359. § Ibid., p. 308. 
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good portions of it. The only difference would be the 
difference between all using the natural advantages of 
the land equally, each keeping the resulting benefit, and 
using them unequally and having the benefit equally 
divided. It is true that the rent collected in taxes would 
not be paid out to everybody equally. To do so would 
be, to say the least, cumbrous and costly. But it will be 
spent for the good of the community in which all have an 
interest, in ways from which all receive a benefit. 

This plan not only seems to secure practically the nat- 
ural right of each to his share of the earth, but also pre- 
vents, or diminishes,* the infringement involved in any 
other sort of taxation of the natural right of every man 
to the fruits of his own exertions. It puts men on an 
equality in regard to what no man has produced, and 
leaves men, so far as possible, in free and undisturbed 
possession of what is due to the exertions of each. 

The so-called land-owner, then, does not own the land 
except so far as it is in value just his share of the earth’s 
surface. As regards the portion of his holding which 
does correspond to his just share, it is just and proper to 
practically confiscate that along with the rest, because 
so doing is the only practicable way of securing other 
people’s natural rights, and because he will get his just 
portion back again in sharing with everybody else in the 
common benefits for which the proceeds of such confis- 
cation will be expended. 

The Single Tax, then, rests upon the equal right of 
every man to the earth’s surface, derived from the natural 
rights to live, to have an equal opportunity, and to enjoy 
the fruits of one’s own exertions. It is justified simply as 
the best or only available means of enforcing this right. 


* Mr. George has stated that the rent is enough to more than pay all local, 
state, and national governmental expenses. This conclusion is probably in- 
correct, but it is unnecessary to this portion of his argument. See Rae, Con- 
temporary Socialism, pp. 470, 471. 
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How, if at all, can these arguments of the supporters 
of the Single Tax be answered? In my opinion, a com- 
plete answer can be framed as follows : — 


FIRST. 


The right claimed would not justify confiscation. It 
is not, if established, a right im rem against the land. 
It is rather in the nature of a personal right to have 
land, founded on a belief that no man ought to be 
without land,— that land goes with a man, so to speak.* 
It seems to be a right derived from the nature of man, 
such as would be fully satisfied if a new continent were 
discovered and its land so divided as to make all men 
equal as regards land. If that is a correct analysis, the 
fact (if it is a fact) that the right can only be satisfied 
by confiscating existing land values does not convert the 
right into a right in rem to existing land. It seems to be 
rather of the same nature as the right to support claimed 
by some socialistic writers, and conceded by our present 
laws for poor relief,—a right, as against the state, to be 
supplied with a certain thing or certain things. Such a 
right does not destroy the rights of the present owners of 
the thing in question. The right to support does not 
destroy the right of the bakers to their bread. It does not 
permit the state to confiscate the bread, in order to give 
effect to the right. 

If the right exists, it seems, in other words, to be a right 
as against society, such as ought to be secured by the 
action of society at its own expense through its organ, 
the state, and ought not to be enforced at the sole cost of 
those who happen to own the thing by which the right 
can be satisfied. 


*** A landless man is an anomaly,’’ etc. See Progress and Poverty, Book 
VII. chap. i., passim; Clarke, pp. 11-24; W. L. Garrison’s paper, Journal 
of Social Science, October, 1890 ; Single Tax platform, 1890, quoted supra. 
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SECOND. 


The natural rights relied upon cannot all exist, because 
they are mutually inconsistent. 

1. The right to the fruits of one’s exertions is incon- 
sistent with the right to life. “To say that certain babies 
born in Ireland have no right to the soil of Ireland is 
equivalent to saying that they have no right to live.” 
But how much good would it do these babies to give 
them their share of the soil of Ireland? In order that 
they should have the remotest chance of living, it is neces- 
sary that they should be fed and clothed and warmed for 
many years. If they have any right to live, there must 
be some one else who has not the right to the fruits of 
his own exertions. The same is true of all who are un- 
avoidably paupers, and of all sick or disabled or very 
young or very old people. To say of any of these people 
that they have no right to the fruits of the exertions of 
others is to say that they have no right to live. 

2. The right to the fruits of one’s exertions is incon- 
sistent with the right to equal opportunity. If a man has 
a better right than anybody else to any of the fruits of his 
own exertions, a man whose exertions have produced any 
fruit has a better opportunity to live and for all subse- 
quent exercise of his powers than those whose exertions 
have as yet produced nothing. The latter class must 
include, besides the idle, incompetent, and disabled, all 
those who have come into the world too recently to have 
as yet made any fruitful exertions. To deny this position 
is to affirm that food, and capital generally, do not help to 
support life, and are not, like the earth, fit objects for the 
exercise of human powers. As a matter of fact, the pos- 
session of capital is an advantage. The right, if any, to 
the fruits of one’s exertions is a right the enforcement of 
which tends to make the rich (comparatively) richer and 
the poor (comparatively) poorer. 
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8. The right to the fruits of one’s exertions is incon- 
sistent with the equal right to land or with any other 
proposition involving a denial of the right of present land- 
owners to their land. It is true that the value of land is 
not wholly due to the labor expended, or caused to be 
expended, upon it by its owners. It is in part due to its 
natural qualities and in part to the labor and in part to 
the position of other people. But, in the first place, it is 
as true of personal property and improvements as it is of 
land that value is not wholly derived from nor propor- 
tioned to the labor and sacrifice of its owners. Neighbor- 
ing improvements enhance the value of a store as much as 
that of the land under it. An increase in demand affects 
the price of corn or copper or cotton cloth as truly as do 
changes in the cost of production. Whenever the demand 
for any sort of property fails to be so fully met by the 
supply as to bring the price down to the level that will, 
on the average, tempt the necessary labor and capital into 
its production,— whenever, that is to say, the price of any 
article is above its normal supply price,—the owners of 
that article, the owners of the capital that produces it, 
and the laborers possessing the skill requisite for its pro- 
duction, obtain an “unearned increment ”’—a value they 
have not produced —as truly as land-owners ever do. If 
the supply can be increased, this state of things does not 
last; but it is the same while it lasts, the difference as 
regards receipt of unearned increment being only a ques- 
tion of amount and duration, not affecting the principle 
of the “ right to the fruits of one’s exertions.” 

Where the supply cannot be increased, the case is ex- 
actly parallel to that of land, as in the oft cited case of 
pictures by old masters (although it may be urged that 
these are still produced by modern enterprise), wine of 
a certain vintage, and the like. So, also, in the case of 
personal qualities not produceable to order in sufficient 
quantities to bring the price down to correspond to the 
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cost of production. The demand for living skeletons or 
Wagnerian tenors or original novelists, or the constant 
demand for character and ability that is born and not 
made, gives those who possess the required quality a 
natural monopoly as truly as if they owned shares in a 
land company or in a copper mine; and an increase in de- 
mand adds to the value of the monopoly in the same way. 
In such cases, even the normal price contains an element 
of natural advantage or monopoly, just as in the case of 
land. 

But granting, as we must, the distinction between things 
whose exchange value, at any given time, corresponds to 
the sacrifice involved in producing them and things in 
whose value there is an element of monopoly, and suppos- 
ing, for the sake of the argument, that land alone stood in 
the latter category, it does not follow that land is not, in 
the sense in which the phrase is meant, the fruit of the ex- 
ertions of its present owners. 

Not being a believer in natural rights, I am not, per- 
haps, competent to say just what is meant by the “ natural 
right to the fruits of one’s exertions.” If it means that 
a man has a right to what he produces in the sense in 
which men do “produce” personal property, if it is a 
right to value he has conferred or to the object upon 
which he has conferred it, it does not apply to the mo- 
nopoly element in the value of land. If that is the true 
interpretation, however, it follows that the land-owner has 
a right to the land and property of others in so far as its 
value is due (as in great measure it often is) to the labor 
which he has performed or paid for in building railroads, 
putting in gas, erecting business blocks, and the like. 
Unless we are willing to accord him betterments, so that 
he may retain the value which he has conferred upon 
others, we are not justified in depriving him of the value 
which others have conferred upon him. “Heads I win, 
tails you lose,” is clearly not a natural right. 
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But I hardly think that a right simply to what he “ pro- 
duces” can be the sense in which a man is held to have 
a right to the fruits of his exertions. It seems to me more 
in accordance with our natural sentiments of justice, and 
therefore a more probable interpretation of a popular idea, 
that a man’s right is supposed to be not merely nor pri- 
marily to the thing produced or the value conferred by 
his labor, but to the reward expected,— not to the thing 
he was working on, but to the thing he was working for. 
I think its foundation is the same as that of the feeling 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and applies equally 
whether his hire is the product of his labor or not. 

It is not necessary, in this view, that the man claiming 
in virtue of the right should have produced the thing or 
the value which he claims. The factory operative, for 
instance, does not produce his wages in any such sense. 
The material he works upon belongs wholly to his em- 
ployer before, during, and after his work upon it. He 
has no right either to the article or to any value which he 
may have conferred upon it. His wages may, in the long 
run, have some relation to that value, but he has no right 
to the value as such; and, conversely, his right to his 
wages is in no way dependent upon it. If the operation 
he has performed makes the goods unexpectedly attract- 
ive, his employer rightly reaps the reward. If it results 
unfortunately, the employer must stand the loss. His 
right to his wages is not affected legally or morally by 
the result. His right is to his money wages and the 
things on which he sees fit to spend them; and these 
wages and what he buys with them are equally the fruit 
of his exertions, whether he buys food or clothing or 
land or puts his money into the savings-bank. If we de- 
prive the workingman of his wages, whether in money, 
food, or land, we deprive him of the fruit of his exertions, 
of the only thing to which his labor gives him any claim 
of right. 
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If the right is such as I suppose,—a right to the re- 
ward one has worked for,—it gives the present owners 
a right to their land. The first owner cleared and 
redeemed the land, looking to the rent as a part of his 
recompense. He was the only man in the world who 
judged that recompense sufficient. The man who bought 
from him paid the price and lived in the backwoods, look- 
ing partly to the rent for his recompense. The successive 
owners did not create nor produce all the value that ac- 
crued to the land as time went on, but they paid for it all; 
and it is as much the reward and fruit of their exertions 
as if they had bought stocks or bonds or gone into busi- 
ness with the same amount of capital. 

Such is the normal course of things in a peaceful com- 
munity. Any departure from that course is due, not to 
the nature of land-ownership, but to other social or 
political conditions. If, as is sometimes argued,* the title 
has failed to come down unbroken from the first human 
occupier, but must be traced to acts of fraud and violence, 
this is not an argument against land-owning as such, 
nor does it bear on the question of whether the land is 
the reward of the labor of its present owners. It merely 
bears upon the question of who is the true owner of a 
given piece of land. If we hold that considerations of 
what occurred in the remote past should be paramount 
to all other considerations, and if the heirs of the last 
true owner (in this sense) can be found, and prescription 
has not run since the geological period in which he was 
dispossessed, and if the strata superimposed since that 
time do not prevent the identification of the lot in ques- 
tion, the matter can be set right; but in any case the 
argument has no bearing on the question of whether a 
good title to the land exists, but merely on the question 
of who holds it. 


* E.g., William Lloyd Garrison, Journal of Social Science, vol. xxvii. pp. 
16, 17, quoting a characteristically profound argument of Mr. Herbert Spencer. 
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The value of land not being wholly the result of the 
labor bestowed upon it, it is not necessary, in the nature 
of things, that its value should become private property in 
order that labor should receive its reward; but, once hav- 
ing agreed to treat this element of value as private prop- 
erty, it has, as any other benefit capable of appropriation 
would have done, become the object and the reward of 
human exertion and sacrifice as truly as any other species 
of property or element of value whatsoever. 

Indeed, as it happens, land is to-day par excellence the 
fruit and reward of labor. It is the favorite investment 
for savings-banks and life insurance companies in the 
form of mortgages, and is also the investment of the small 
proprietor, who works hard and lives hard to hold his bit 
of land, expecting his reward in the security of such 
property and in the gradual rise of its true rental value, 
due to the growth of the community.* 

In short, whatever may be the argument in favor of 
denying the ownership of the land to its present so-called 
owners, to act upon such a denial has, at all events, this 
consequence: that it would deprive more people of the 
fruits of their own exertions than any other sort of con- 
fiscation.f 

It will be said that the owner of land has not always 
paid its full value for it: the future rise in value is not 
always fully discounted in the present price. There are 
such things as fortunate land speculations and fortunes 
made by sudden rises in value unforeseen by the owners. 

But the attribute of land values which we here en- 
counter is not really that they rise above what was 


* Cf. Walker's Wages Question, p. 236; Professor J. B. Clark in Journal of 
Social Science, vol. xxvii. p. 23. 

tIt is sometimes argued (e.g., Progress and Poverty, p. 403) that the 
farmer’s land would be just as valuable to use after the Single Tax as before it, 
though not tosell. But purchasers .and owners are not of different species. 
Having to pay away a part of its value affects the amount of the remaining 
value of a thing, whether you keep or part with it. 
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expected,— it is not that land is, as a rule, a better in- 
vestment than other things, and buying land a royal road 
to fortune,— but that they fluctuate in ways partly un- 
foreseen. Against the case of the unforeseen rise, where 
the farmer or other innocent person wakes up to find his 
cow-pasture is wanted to form the centre of a metropolis, 
we have the case of the owner of the centre of a metrop- 
olis, who finds he can make most money out of it by hav- 
ing it laid down to grass. If the losses were put against 
the gains, I believe it would be found that land, with its 
physical solidness and possible brilliant rise in value, 
appeals to the popular imagination for more than it is 
worth, and is more apt_to sell above its true value than 
below it. 

The successful land speculators do, it is true, systemati- 
cally get more than they pay for. So far as the rise in 
value of their land is not due to the capital they spend in 
improvements and advertising, it is an unearned increment 
not offset by loss. And yet, if the case were one of per- 
sonal property, we should probably not call the increment 
unearned. If a mill treasurer buys his cotton at the bot- 
tom price, and guesses at the taste of the public in calico 
prints two years ahead, and so commands a very large 
salary, we call his salary the “earnings of management.” 
If the manager of a land company buys the land at bot- 
tom prices, and knows what to buy and what to let alone, 
and so commands a large salary, the source of that salary 
is the same. And, if in each case the buying was on his 
own account, the source of the gain he makes would not 
be altered except in outward form. What from one point 
of view is unearned increment is from another point of 
view earnings of management. 

Both of these phenomena will occur — the shrewd and 
courageous buyer will grow rich, and the timid or un- 
skilful will grow rich or poor, as may happen —so long as 
there is private property in things whose value fluctuates. 
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To still own your property after its value has risen or 
fallen, whether from one cause or another, is one of the 
necessary incidents of ownership, as we understand it 
to-day. Ifa change is desirable in this matter, there could 
be no reason for confining it to land: we must abolish pri- 
vate property, as now understood, altogether. Even then 
we should not have accomplished our object of making 
reward proportioned to exertion by eliminating the effect 
of chance and of shrewdness and courage in making in- 
vestments. There would still be the choice of a profes- 
sion, of a course of life, and many other decisions, the 
effects of which cannot afterwards be wholly reversed. In 
all such cases, character and chance will play their part, as 
they have always done. Indeed, it is not property in land, 
but human nature, and some other things, which stand in 
our way, if we attempt the reform in question. 

There is, however, one characteristic of land which does, 
I believe, give ground for supposing that there is, in a 
sense, an unearned and unpaid for element in land values 
not to be found in the value of many other things; 
namely, its permanence. Men do not look ahead a thou- 
sand years in their calculations,— hardly more than a hun- 
dred. A sure rise in the value of a lot five hundred years 
hence would not at all affect its value to-day. If the son 
of John Winthrop could have foreseen that the site of his 
house would become one of the most valuable corner lots 
in a large city, it would probably not have affected the 
price at which he sold the land where the Old South 
Church in Boston now stands. To the human eye two 
parallel lines seem to meet, if drawn out far enough; and 
a price that would be of great importance to-day is of abso- 
lutely none in the sufficiently distant future. From this 
failure to fully discount the distant future arises the pos- 
sibility of doing what was proposed by Mr. Mill; namely, 
to take a part of the value of land, and leave the landlords 
as much as they had before. His proposition is to make 
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“the future increment of rent liable to special taxation, in 
doing which all injustice to the landlords would be ob- 
viated if the present market price of their land were se- 
cured to them, since that includes the present value of all 
future expectations.”* As the present market price does 
include the present value of all future expectations, how 
is it possible to take away a valuable part of those future 
expectations without affecting the present market price? 
It would be very convenient to take a part, and leave the 
whole; but is it possible? It is so, as I have suggested, 
only because there is paradoxically an element in the 
value of land that does not affect its value. The state 
could take not only the increase, but the whole of the land 
value by an act to take effect January 1, 2193, without 
affecting its present market price. It is its distance in 
the future, and not because what it takes is an increment, 
that makes it possible to perform this operation without 
taking from present land value. The argument does not 
apply to any taking that will affect present land values, 
least of all to taking the present actual rent. 

4. Even the equal right to life and the right to equal 
opportunity for the use of one’s powers, which I have 
hitherto spoken of together, are inconsistent. Some peo- 
ple cannot live without very superior advantages. To 
give all any chance of living is impossible; and an at- 
tempt to equalize the chances for life would involve giv- 
ing the greatest opportunities and the greatest rewards 
to the lazy, incompetent, and disabled, and not in making 
their opportunities, and by implication their rewards, 
merely equal to those of the able and energetic. 


The inconsistencies so far pointed out might seem to be 
avoided by limiting the natural rights relied upon, so that 
they will not contend for the same territory, and will not 
conflict with the desired conclusion. The difficulty seems 


* Principles of Political Economy, Book V. chap. ii. § 5. 
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to me to be that the rights in question cannot survive the 
operation, that their appeal to our reason and moral sense 
is thereby destroyed. 

No quantitative measure of these rights is possible. We 
cannot, therefore, settle the matter by splitting the dif- 
ference.* It is impossible to say how much foregoing of 
the fruits of one’s exertions is equivalent to a given 
amount of foregoing equality of opportunity to live or to 
exercise one’s powers; and, when we consider the compli- 
cations arising from the multitude of people in the world 
in every possible condition as regards opportunities, earn- 
ings, and needs, the difficulty would be greater if that 
were possible. 

But there is not the mere difficulty of measurement. 
Any cutting in halves of a natural right is impossible. 
There are no lines of cleavage along which any division 
can be made. The right to the fruits of one’s exertions 
applies, as I think I have shown, as much to land as to 
capital. The equal right to live or to opportunity cer- 
tainly applies as much to capital as to land. 

The conflict of these self-evident and inalienable rights 
presents the case of an irresistible force encountering an 
insuperable obstacle. 

It is of course possible, where you have two principles 
opposed to each other radically and throughout, to draw 
a line anywhere you choose, and to say that you will be 
governed upon one side of that line by the one principle 
and upon the other side by the other. In the present 
case, by moving the line along one way or the other, the 
same principles may be made to point anywhere from 
communism on the one side to anarchy on the other. It 
is perfectly open to Mr. George to say that he has drawn 
the line in about the right place, as a practical matter; 
but drawing the line anywhere involves two things. One 
is the assertion of some principle of judging where it 


*Cf. Clarke, p. 20. 
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should be drawn. The other is a denial of the natural 
rights we have mentioned, inasmuch as a line drawn 
through a natural right, not in obedience to any limitation 
found in the right itself, but because of some other consid- 
eration, is obviously a denial of all authority of that right 
as a principle of ethics,—a denial, in other words, of its 
existence. 

It follows, if the foregoing argument is sound, that the 
Single Tax system is not supported by the rights so far 
mentioned as relied upon in support of it, but that, upon 
the contrary, it is a denial of those rights. Its confisca- 
tion of land values is a denial of the right to the fruits of 
one’s exertions. Its affirmation of the right to personal 
property and improvements is a denial of the equal right 
to life and of the right to equal opportunities for the exer- 
cise of one’s powers. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the principle upon which 
the system may be justified, the claims of every man to an 
equal right to live, to use his powers, and to enjoy the 
fruits of his exertions, must be abandoned, or rather over- 
thrown, in any argument by which the justice of the 
Single Tax shall be established. 


THIRD. 


The Single Tax is not supported by the rights relied 
upon. 

Even if a compromise between natural rights were 
possible and resulted in a natural right of every man to 
an equal share of the earth,* and, apart from that, a 


* Or, if it could be shown that the “‘ Almighty . . . . has entailed [the earth] 
upon all the generations of men” (Progress and Poverty, p. 304), in the sense that 
they should all share it equally, in proportion to value, and not merely, as in 
the case of personal property, in the sense that they should regulate it so as to 
secure the best results possible. (Of course, if this right exists, we have no 
right to keep out the Chinese, nor had the Greeks any right to keep out 
Xerxes, nor Charles Martel to keep out the Moors.) 

The Single Tax platform of 1890 seems to rely partly on the fact that 
God created the land. But, assuming that such is the fact, nothing can be in- 
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natural right of every man to the fruits of his own exer- 
tions, the Single Tax would hardly be justified, inasmuch 
as it does little or nothing towards enforcing the right 
to an equal sharing in the earth, which would then be its 
only ground for disturbing our present system. 

It leaves the landless man without land. The right 
to the earth, so far as it has any foundations, is founded 
on the relation of the earth to every man as a source of 
life and a field for the exercise of his powers. It would 
seem, then, that he has a right to his share to see what he 
can make out of it, and that the right would not in the 
least degree be satisfied by a mere cash dividend. The 
right claimed is an inalienable right * to land. If so, it 
cannot be exchanged for a right to have land taxed: it 
must be enjoyed in kind. 

The right to land is continually likened by advocates of 
the Single Tax to the right to liberty.| What would Mr. 
Garrison’s father have said to the proposition that the 
right to liberty would be satisfied, even in the smallest 
possible degree, by the proceeds of slave labor going by 
taxation to the state or to the slaves? ¢ 

But the Single Tax does not secure the distribution 
of even a cash dividend. The money is not distributed 
to all persons equally. It is not distributed at all. It is 
kept for the use of the state. It is no answer to say that 
ferred from it, in the absence of a special revelation, as regards the question of 
how the land should be managed, unless we infer that the development which 
Mr. George has pointed out (Ibid., p. 333), from common towards individual 
property in land, is an indication of the divine will. 

* Single Tax platform, cited above. 


t Progress and Poverty, p. 322. ‘‘ Private property in land is a bold, bare, 
enormous wrong, like that of chattel slavery.” 


t On the other hand, if the right is not inalienable, we have in our collec- 
tive capacity gone through every possible form of alienation, by grant, by 
allowing prescription to run, and by waiver, through aiding and encouraging 
the acquisition of present land titles. 

(The Single Tax platform appears to refer to the right to the fruits of 
one’s exertions as inalienable. Quere whether this prevents passing a good 
title to personal property.) 
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it is spent for all equally, because (1) the benefit is not 
equal, and because (2), if a man owns a thing, he has a 
right to have it, and to pay out of it only his share of the 
taxes. It is a peculiar system of taxation which takes 
from the man who owns nothing but his share of the earth 
the whole of his property, and lets the millionaire go with 
only the same amount of tax. The landless man brings 
an action of ejectment against the land-owner for the 
major part of his land. Mr. George gives judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff, and enforces the judgment by con- 
fiscating the property. 

It is claimed that incidentally the Single Tax will make 
it much easier for the poor man to get land. Such would 
not be the case; but, if it were the case, it would not 
justify the system if natural rights are to govern. If the 
state is going to take away A’s land because it belongs by 
natural right to B, it must give it to B, and cannot justify 
itself by saying that it will charge B less rent for his own 
land than A would have charged him. 


The Single Tax, then, does not secure to each man his 
share of the earth, nor come near enough to doing so to 
be very strongly supported by a natural right of every 
man to such share, even if any such right existed. What 
it does is to give the proceeds of the land, not to each man 
equally, but to the community as a whole. This brings 
us to a different line of argument, often employed by the 
advocates of the Single Tax, although inconsistent with 
the arguments quoted above; namely, that there is a 
natural right, not in each individual to his share of the 
earth, but in society as a whole to the rental value of the 
earth. This right and its foundation are “that value 
which the growth and improvement of the community at- 
tach to the land, should it be taken for the use of the com- 
munity.” * 

*Single Tax platform; ¢f. Mr. George, Century, July, 1890, p. 395. Mr. 
Clarke repudiates the argument. Clarke, p. 24. 
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The natural right here claimed,* if it exists, justifies 
the Single Tax as no other claimed natural right does. 
But it does not exist. Society has not created the value 
of land. 

The value due to natural advantages is clearly not the 
creation of society. The value of the land of a copper 
mine and the value of an adjacent field where there is no 
copper are very different, and the difference is not due to 
any action of society. The same is true of all natural dif- 
ferences in land. 

As regards improvements, some confusion has arisen 
from the fact that the word “improvement” is utterly 
ambiguous. What from one point of view is due to im- 
provements becomes from another point of view an ad- 
vantage of situation. Streets, gas, street railways, are 
improvements from the point of view of the city; but 
from the point of view of a single lot they are factors in 
determining the value of situation. Railroads are im- 
provements from the point of view of the State or coun- 
try, but to the small town they are factors in the value 
of the situation. What is an improvement, while it is 
included in the area under consideration, becomes a factor 
in the value of the situation, when it falls outside. From 
this fact arises the war between Mr. George and those of 
his critics who affirm that, if you do not tax improve- 
ments, you will have very little left to tax. What would 
America rent for as a wilderness? Mr. George might 
very properly answer to these critics: “I am not propos- 
ing to exempt value which other people confer on a man’s 
land. In fact, that is just what I am proposing to take. 
What value the government and the labors of the rest of 
the community confer upon a man’s land may be an im- 


* This passage does not claim for the community that land value which 
nature, and not the community, created ; but it is meant to justify the Single 
Tax, and therefore is meant to claim all land value, so far as conferred by 
nature and society. 
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provement from the national point of view, but it is not 
an improvement from the point of view of that one piece 
of land, which may be still just as the Lord made it. I 
do not propose to exempt a man from taxation upon what 
he has not produced, but only upon what he has.” 

To this, which I take to be the position of Mr. George, 
I answer: first, that, as pointed out above, the owner, 
though he has not made these improvements upon other 
people’s land which reflect value on his own land, has 
paid for the value so conferred ; and, secondly, that, if he 
has not made them, neither has the community. Rail- 
roads, horse-cars, business blocks, attractive residences, are 
not the work of people in general, but of certain individ- 
uals or of the government. If those who put in these 
improvements ought to reap the benefit of them, that end 
can only be reached by so extending our betterment laws 
as to allow an individual, as well as the community, to 
recover value which he, by his improvements, confers on 
other people’s land. In the absence of such extension 
of our betterment laws, the nearest we can come to the 
desired result would be by taking off all taxation on land; 
for those who thus confer value on other people’s land 
are chiefly land-owners putting in improvements on their 
own. These land-owners will come nearer to reaping an 
equivalent for what they confer upon others if we leave 
them in possession of what others confer upon them than 
they will if we deprive them of it. 

The element in the value of land due to having people 
living in the neighborhood is distinct from the value con- 
ferred by improvements. Society does, by settling near 
it, confer value upon land, and especially so in the case 
of a business centre. Does that give society a right to 
such value as against the land-owner? Is the conferring 
of value by shopping in a particular place rather than in 
some less convenient place an act that needs or earns 
compensation? Do the customers of a great dry-goods 
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store, who doubtless do confer much value upon its site, 
earn that value? Does your conferring of value by doing 
business where you find it most convenient give you a 
better right to that value than I who have bought that 
value and paid for it? No human being ever felt that 
such was the case. Omitting all question of waiver on 
the part of society by encouraging the owner (by a 
registry of deeds, etc.) to acquire title, it has not even 
a prima facie case. 

When society confers value on land by living in the 
neighborhood, it does so because of its demand for that 
land or for what it produces. But, if the claim that what 
value society creates by its demand belongs to society is to 
be admitted, society owns everything, on the same plea. 
A copper mine or the site of a business block, or the 
copper or the buildings, would be equally valueless if 
there were nobody to buy copper or do business. A thing 
has no value without somebody to value it, and no ex- 
change value without somebody to buy it. A rose cannot 
blush unseen, for there is no color without somebody to 
see it. By this argument, things, whether personal prop- 
erty or real estate, should belong, not to those who pro- 
duce them, but to those who afford them a market. 

The argument cannot, I think, be seriously insisted 
upon : * it is founded upon a play upon the word “ make” 
or “create,” as applied to value. 


FOURTH. 


There are no natural rights. 

We have seen that, apart from the natural right of the 
community, dealt with in the last section, the only 
claimed natural right which the Single Tax does not con- 
tradict is the natural right to an equal share of the earth; 


* Cf., however, Miss Potter’s book on the co-operative movement in Eng- 
land. 
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and we have seen to how small an extent the Single Tax 
gives effect to that right. The right itself, we have seen, 
is a contradiction of all the natural rights from which it 
is said to be derived. It remains to show that it, as well 
as the other rights relied upon, is a contradiction of the 
principle of natural rights as laid down by Mr. George. 


“ Nature acknowledges no ownership or control in man save as the 
result of exertion. ... She makes no discriminations among men, but 
is to all absolutely impartial. She knows no distinction between 
master and slave, king and subject, saint and sinner. All men to 
her stand upon an equal footing and have equal rights. If a pirate 
spreads his sails, the wind will fill them as well as it will fill those of 
a peaceful merchantman or missionary bark.... The laws of nature 
are the decrees of the Creator.... As nature gives only to labor, the 
exertion of labor in production is the only title to exclusive posses- 


sion.” * 


Taking the test that what nature gives is the test of 
right, it is clear that the right to an equal share in the 
earth cannot exist: first, because nature's rule, the right 
of the strongest, works in the opposite direction ; and, sec- 
ond, because it is impossible for nature or for man, with 
any power short of omnipotence itself, to divide up the 
earth equally among all its human inhabitants, always up 
to date, in proportion to its value. Even the Single Tax, 
a very inadequate substitute, as we have seen, for equal 
division, cannot be carried beyond the limits of an existing 
community, and with human assessors will come very far 
from even taking for the state the exact rental value of 
each piece of land. But nature furnishes no assessor, fal- 
lible or otherwise, and no state. “She knows,” as Mr. 
George says, “no distinction between king and subject.” 
The state, with its. machinery for collecting and expend- 
ing revenue, is the creation not of nature, but of man. If 
it be argued that nature created man, and therefore created 
the state, the same argument shows that nature created 


* Progress and Poverty, pp. 301, 302. 
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our present tax system just as it stands, and that therefore 
the laws of nature and the decrees of the Creator are 
opposed to the Single Tax. 

By Mr. George’s test of natural rights, which certainly 
seems a reasonable one, right rests upon the way in which 
nature acts if left to itself. The wind will fill the sails of 
the pirate as well as it will those of the merchantman or 
missionary bark. If the pirate is chasing the merchant- 
man or the missionary bark, and his sails are equally full, 
the chances are that he will catch him unless the other 
has auxiliary steam. If he catches him, there is likely to 
be a conflict of exertions; and the laws of nature, as they 
manifest themselves in the result, will decide the respec- 
tive rights of the parties. The laws of nature are the 
decrees of the Creator, and Providence is on the side of 
the big guns. 

Such a system of morals has some merit. According to 
Darwin it has done a great deal for us in times past. 
Courage is an important virtue; and there is a good deal 
to recommend 


“The good old rule, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power 
And they should keep who can.” 


It is not, however, worth while to discuss whether the 
survival of the fittest is the whole of the moral law. I 
submit that such a position is a denial of “ natural rights,” 
whether to life, liberty, land, or property of any sort, sub- 
stituting in their stead one natural right,—the right of 
the strongest,—and that without at least some rules of 
battle it does not commend itself to the moral conscious- 
ness of mankind. 

Natural rights leave out all adaptation of rules of con- 
duct to circumstances. They are an attempt to decide 
the moral worth of an act without regard to its conse- 
quences, however clearly foreseen. ‘“ Many objections [to 
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the Single Tax] are nothing more than evil consequences 
which are anticipated if the change is made. In strictness, 
such consequences are irrelevant.”* And we must be as 
strict as we can where we are talking of the moral law. 
Mr. George thinks the system would abolish poverty. I 
hold that a good argument for its introduction; but, 
under the theory of natural rights, the Single Tax, if sup- 
ported by natural rights, ought equally to be introduced, 
whether it abolishes poverty or promotes it. It would be 
no argument against the system if it could be conclusively 
shown that its introduction would plunge mankind in- 
stantly and forever into the lowest depths of poverty and 
vice. Fiat justitia, ruat celum. If it is right, it makes 
no difference what it may cost. The position is correct 
in the supremacy that it accords to the moral law. It is 
false in its conception of what that law is. It is equiva- 
lent to saying that the means justify the end; that, if you 
follow certain rules of conduct, you need not concern 
yourself about even such results as you foresee; that, so 
long as you do right, it makes no difference how much 
wrong you may thereby commit. 

In truth, there are not many moral laws in the uni- 
verse, but one. There are no rights, but only right. 
Rights, so called, are convenient generalizations, practical 
rules, true and useful so long as at any given time and 
place their existence conforms to the universal law from 
which any authority they may have is derived. This uni- 
versal law is to be perceived only by the moral conscious- 
ness of men, from which there is no appeal. It has never 
been fully formulated, and never will be. The formulas 
arrived at by the deepest thinkers are themselves only 
working rules, difficult of application in proportion as they 
approach the truth. 

“Ts it, upon the whole, for the best interests of all con- 
cerned?” That, and not conformity to natural rights, is 


* Clarke, p. 26. 
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the test to which all rights, natural or legal, must be 
submitted; and this is the test that we always do apply, 
however imperfectly we may be able to work it out. For 
instance, the right to life must yield to our country’s need 
in time of war, or to the State’s welfare when we are 
called to aid its officers in a riot. The right to liberty 
must yield to our duties as jurymen or witnesses and to 
quarantine laws; the right to property, to the laws for the 
collection of revenue and to the right of eminent domain 
which takes land and improvements alike. 

It does not follow, however, from this paramount right 
of society that society owns the land to the exclusion of 
private property in it, any more than that it owns the 
personal property and lives of its citizens, in that sense. 
The question how it is best that society should regu- 
late the ownership of land, whether by reserving it to 
itself or otherwise, is not in any way answered nor affected 
by the fact that society has a right and duty to regulate 
such ownership in some way. It is not in opposition to, 
but in virtue of this right of society that private property 
in land now exists. 

In adopting this view of the question of right, we 
abandon the popular view held by Mr. George and his 
followers, and probably by most of those opposed to his 
system, that the only question is who owns the land, and 
that, when that is once answered, the rest follows, one way 
or the other. In the view I have adopted, it is not proper 
to lump a number of ideas together under the word “ prop- 
erty,” and make them all stand or fall together. The 
only way we have a right to do is to consider each ques- 
tion separately,— taxation, right to income, to exclusive 
possession, transfer, etc.; and, having done so, the legal 
rights we leave to the present land-owner can be called 
“property” or anything else without affecting anything 
but the dictionary. The particular question we are now 
considering is the Single Tax; and that cannot be settled 
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by settling any other question, whether of “property” or 
of anything else. 


The justice or injustice of the Single Tax is a question 
that can only be decided by weighing all its probable 
results in the balance of the best moral judgment we can 
bring to bear, unhampered by any formulas in regard to 
natural rights. What would be its probable results is a 
question with which I have not space to deal. Briefly, 
the question would be this: First, Would the revenue 
derived from the confiscation of all existing land values 
compensate for the suffering and the shock to confidence 
in the permanency of our institutions, which would be 
involved? Second, Would the substitution of the new 
conditions of land-holding, passing from our present sys- 
tem of obtaining land by a fixed price, a fixed rent, or the 
fixed conditions of a mortgage, to a system of paying from 
time to time such amounts as an assessor might find 
to be the true rental value,—an uncertain though not 
an arbitrary rent,— would this change make land more 
accessible to the poor man and the business man as com- 
pared with the rich man or the idler, or would it in any 
other way increase the service of the land to the com- 
munity or lead to its more advantageous use ? 


JOSEPH LEE. 


























THE RISK THEORY OF PROFIT. 


WISHING to direct attention to what I believed to be 
the true theory of profit and loss, I ventured, some time 
ago, to employ this theory in the pages of this review 
as a basis for criticising Kapital und Kapitalzins. It 
seemed to me that economists, almost without exception, 
had been treating economic questions as problems of three 
forces,— land, capital, and labor,— whereas they are really 
problems of four forces,— land, capital, labor, and enter- 
prise, or risk-taking. The theory of capital and interest 
advanced by Professor Bohm-Bawerk happened to illus- 
trate with peculiar force the inadequacy of views obtained 
in disregard of the factor “enterprise”; and it was for 
this reason that I selected it for criticism. 

Professor J. B. Clark, in his article on “ Insurance and 
Business Profit,” published in the October issue of this 
review, is kind enough to say that Professor Mangoldt * 
of Germany and I “have reached one conclusion which 
cannot be overthrown”; namely, “To every industry, 
and therefore to society as a whole, there accrues each 
year an accession of wealth that is the offset for perils en- 
countered. Business repays men, not only for their labors, 
but for their fears.” Indorsement from so distinguished 
a source is exceedingly gratifying, and entitles me to hope 
that the main part of what I contended for has been duly 
established. For, if a net income, considerable in its ag- 
gregate amount, naturally arises from the assumption of 
risks, there is no question of its differing materially in its 
nature, and in the tendencies, or laws, which govern its 


* Professor Mangoldt, I am told, had to some extent anticipated me; but, 
as I am wholly unacquainted with his writings, I do not know how close the 
agreement between us is. 
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fluctuations and amount, from either rent, wages, or in- 
terest, and also from profit, as understood by Professor 
Clark. And these four kinds of income are the only 
ones hitherto recognized as homogeneous. Whether the 
reward for the assumption of risk accrues to the man of 
business as a capitalist or as an entrepreneur is an impor- 
tant point yet to be settled; but, however this peculiar 
income is finally classed, it will remain true that a form 
of industrial reward considerable in its aggregate, and 
flowing from a source of its own and radically distinct 
from any and all forms of income hitherto recognized, 
has been pointed out. And some additions to our knowl- 
edge can surely be expected when such a factor is ac- 
corded its proper place in economic theory. 

This newly recognized form of income I have identified 
with what has hitherto been somewhat blindly spoken of 
as the “profit of the entrepreneur.” That the income of 
the entrepreneur is peculiar has been sufficiently recog- 
nized; but its peculiarity has been generally supposed to 
lie in the combination of its component parts rather than 
in any radical difference. Wages of management, interest, 
insurance, and the gains of monopoly have all been looked 
upon, either singly or in various combinations, as the con- 
stituents of profit. The risk theory denies that any of 
them, with the quasi-exception of the latter, are such con- 
stituents, and claims profit to be an homogeneous form of 
income, with a distinct and peculiar source of its own; 
namely, the circumstance that industrial risks will not be 
assumed without the expectation of a compensation in ex- 
cess of the actuarial value of the risk. 

Here, however, Professor Clark dissents. Acknowledg- 
ing that the reward of risk-carrying exists, and has hitherto 
escaped recognition, and that it constitutes a peculiar form 
of income, he refuses to accompany me in identifying it 
with profit, and claims that the reward of enterprise inures 
to the capitalist as such, and not to the entrepreneur as 
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such, thus making the capitalist unique among producers, 
in that he alone enjoys two quite distinct forms of in- 
come, the one springing from the use and the other from 
the venturing of his capital, but both accruing to him in 
his peculiar industrial function. These conclusions are 
reached by means of the application of the subjective 
theory of value; and the train of reasoning is a very acute 
and interesting one, and constitutes a valid and original 
contribution to the theory of risk. Nevertheless, I cannot 
but think that the very uniqueness of the result is cal- 
culated to raise a doubt as to the sufficiency of the analy- 
sis by means of which it has been reached. It is not, of 
course, impossible that the exercise of a single function 
may be followed by two or more distinguishable classes 
of results. But it appears to me, as an axiom of scientific 
method, that two radically distinct classes of results shall 
not be ascribed to the same function as their source. The 
question of course arises whether the distinction between 
interest and the reward for risk is really a radical one, and 
this is a question which can only be answered after a fuller 
consideration of the subject. 

According to Professor Clark, if I rightly comprehend 
him, we have in economics a problem of four forces, pro- 
ducing five distinct classes of results,— land yielding 
rent, labor yielding wages, capital yielding interest and 
the reward for risk, and co-ordination (if he will allow me 
to so name the force) yielding profit. Or, if Professor 
Clark adopts the more common, and what appears to me 
the more logical opinion, that co-ordination, though the 
highest form of it, is yet only a variety of the industrial 
force we generalize as labor, he must conceive of eco- 
nomics as a problem of three forces, but productive of 
four instead of three distinct classes of results. 

Taking it for granted that my readers are familiar with 
Professor Clark’s article, I will ask them to bear in mind 
that he and I go together up to the point of asserting 
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that the “ true actuarial value of the [subjective] risk in- 
curred” marks the limit below which the risk will not be 
knowingly assumed. Moreover, I fully agree with him 
that men of business, acting as entrepreneurs, receive 
more than this, though I find myself unable to follow him 
when he claims that this extra compensation is the real 
and only constituent of the entrepreneur’s income. If I 
comprehend him rightly, his conception of the matter is as 
follows : — 

After rent, wages, and pure interest (i.e., what is paid 
for the mere use of capital, the lender being absolutely 
guaranteed against loss) are paid out of the product, a 
further definite payment or charge is made to compensate 
the owner of capital for the risk the capital is subjected to 
before the residue, which is the real profit, is appropriated 
by the entrepreneur. That this remuneration for risk, ex- 
acted by the capitalist as such, is always based on the sub- 
jective value of the risk to him, and is charged for as nearly 
to that amount as can be calculated. The entrepreneur, 
as such, receives the amount merely as the agent of the 
capitalist, and pays it over to him. It is one of the ele- 
ments in the cost of his product; and his own remunera- 
tion is not attainable until this as well as all other ele- 
ments of cost have been satisfied. 

According to Professor Clark, the entrepreneur is 
simply “the man who co-ordinates capital and labor, with- 
out in his own proper capacity furnishing either of them.” 
If he assumes any risk, he does it in his capacity of capi- 
talist, and not as an entrepreneur. Professor Clark 
further says that “the hazard of the business falls on the 
capitalist. The entrepreneur, as such, is empty-handed. 
No man can carry a risk who has nothing to lose. If the 
business goes to ruin, it is the furnisher of the capital who 
suffers; and it is he who, at the outset, counts on an off- 
set for the danger. In the course of business he gets the 
offset: he receives the actuarial value of risk of personal 
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harm to which he subjects himself. He gets this sum as a 
part of his gross interest. The entrepreneur pays it as a 
part of his costs. To the one the reward of risk is an in- 
come: to the other it is an outgo that must be submitted 
to before he can become the complete owner of the product * 
that he is to put on the market. If there is a true profit 
in the case, it comes after this demand has been met.” 

Now, I fully agree with Professor Clark that any pro- 
posed theory of profit must stand the test of its being 
shown unequivocally, that profit as defined by said the- 
ory, coincides with the residuum of the product after all 
the costs have been defrayed. If the reward for risking is 
a cost, it is not a profit. Here, however, I think I am en- 
titled to a caveat against his use of the term “cost.” With- 
out at all attacking the theory of subjective value, or even 
impugning its great theoretical importance, I cannot see 
how the subjective value we place upon any of our posses- 
sions, or upon any of our exertions or sacrifices, has any- 
thing to do with their cost to us. The economic cost of 
anything is simply the amount of purchasing power we 
forego to obtain it. There is, at least, no other basis than 
this on which the cost, comparable with selling price, is 
calculable. The cost of his product to an entrepreneur, 
and its cost to society, are two very different things. So- 
ciety, represented here by the final purchaser or consumer, 
must pay a price which includes not only a remuneration 
for the subjective value of the risk involved in production, 
but any other individual profit or monopoly gain which is 
obtained. Both these sums are just as much elements of 
the social cost as rent, wages, or interest. In any analysis 
of the product in which profit is to be determined by the 
method of residuals, the costs contemplated are manifestly 
only such as are sacrifices of purchasing power to the in- 
dividual entrepreneur. 

Now, I cannot follow Professor Clark in his apparent 


* The Italics are mine. 
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assumption that a risk run is a cost to the entrepreneur, 
simply because its subjective value to him or to his capi- 
talist can be computed. To my mind it cannot become 
such until one of two things happens, and the happening 
of either of these things marks the limit to the exercise 
of the entrepreneur function. Either a loss must have 
actually resulted or the danger of an apprehended loss 
must have been positively insured against. The sub- 
jective distress, the care and anxiety undergone by the 
manufacturer, who carries his own insurance, cannot be 
reckoned as any part of the cost to him of conducting his 
business. If no loss occurs, the residue of the product 
which he appropriates to himself is increased by the 
exact amount of the saved premiums. If a loss does 
occur it becomes at once an element in the cost of his 
product to him, and wipes out a part or the whole of his 
profits, and perhaps a portion of his capital besides. 
When an entrepreneur decides to lessen his risks by in- 
suring some of them, the amount paid, or engaged to be 
paid, in premiums does become an element of cost; but 
just to the same extent does he abdicate his peculiar in- 
dustrial function. For it is manifest that an entrepreneur 
who should eliminate all his risks by means of insurance 
would have left no income at all which was not resolv- 
able into wages of management and monopoly gains. 
Again, what is the special peculiarity of every business 
risk? It is surely no other than the uncertainty of how 
the selling price of an unsold product will compare with 
the cost, or how the cost of an unfinished product will 
compare with its selling price, if the latter has been agreed 
upon. Now, just in proportion as these uncertainties are 
provided against beforehand by insurance or by any other 
means, so that they are transferred from the co-ordi- 
nator’s shoulders to the shoulders of others, is the residue 
of the product whittled down; and, when they are all 
transferred, there is no residue at all left for the co-ordi- 
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nator. For it must not be forgotten that the case, where 
the entrepreneur does not risk his own wages of manage- 
ment, is even rarer than the case where he puts none of 
his own capital at risk; and it is impossible to regard a 
man who does neither of these things as an entrepreneur 
at all, for the only possible escape from the latter risk is 
for the co-ordinator to become a salaried officer. Even the 
broker who works for a fixed brokerage, and guarantees 
neither of his principals, puts his own wages of manage- 
ment at stake, and, therefore, a certain part of his emolu- 
ments come to him as a reward for risk; and the same 
principle applies to all professional men working for fees, 
and partly explains why the reward they get is larger 
than that obtained by men of equal abilities working for 
fixed wages. But the president of a corporation paid by a 
salary is in the receipt of wages, not profits. The residue 
of the product goes to the stockholders, who risk their 
capital, but who have hired the president to co-ordinate 
for them. To my mind, at least, the circumstance that 
no single concrete example can be cited in which the en- 
tire elimination of risk is not coincident with the elimina- 
tion of the residue of the product is conclusive of the 
element of risk being the fundamental characteristic of 
the entrepreneur function. 

When risk, because it has been insured becomes an ele- 
ment of cost, it must of course cease to act as a basis for 
profit to the person who has transferred it. But a risk is 
not eliminated by being insured against. All that is 
effected in this way is to transfer the risk ; and the party 
who assumes it does not, as Professor Clark seems to as- 
sert, assume it for a definite and predetermined reward, 
but looks to a residue for his remuneration.* The only 

*Thus the buyer of commercial paper who exacts 4 per cent. above pure 
interest to cover the risk involved, when he computes the actuarial value of 
the risk at 2 per cent., never figures up his profit at the remaining 2 per cent. 


That is only the probable average of his pure profit, or reward for risk, on a 
number of similar transactions. His actual reward for taking any special risk 
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difference is this: that, whereas before both the cost and 
selling price were uncertain elements to the insured, he 
now fixes the cost, or some of the elements of cost, by in- 
suring, and the insurer assumes this uncertainty for a 
fixed price. Of the two indeterminate quantities, each 
party fixes one and leaves the other undetermined; but 
the risk, though now divided, remains, and finds its di- 
vided reward in the residue divided between the insured 
and the insurer. The reward for risk is, therefore, just as 
much a residue in the one case as in the other. 

I have already stated that I agree with Professor Clark 
that the entrepreneur often, and even generally, both de- 
mands and receives a remuneration in excess of what he 
calculates the subjective value of the risk to be. I have 
also stated that this excess, which Professor Clark believes 
to be the only constituent of pure profit, is, in my view, 
only an augmentation of pure profit, an additional reward 
for undergoing risk. There will naturally arise in the 
mind of the reader this objection: that there cannot be 
two distinct residues of the same product, that the sub- 
jective value of the risk and the excess over it are too dis- 
similar to come under the same head, and that, as the sub- 
jective value is at least capable of computation, while the 
excess over it necessarily remains uncertain until the com- 
plete ending of the productive process (i.e., the final deliv- 
ery and sale of the product), this excess can alone be 
looked upon as residual. 

It might indeed be claimed that this excess, being due, as 
we shall see, to exceptional facilities, can be calculated and 
charged for, as happens sometimes when the co-ordinator 
is a salaried officer, or when a royalty is paid, and is there- 
fore as capable of predetermination as the subjective value 
is always uncertain until the completion of the transaction. Then, if he be 
paid back in full, his reward is not 2 per cent., but 4 per cent. If he is not paid 
back in full, it is 4 per cent. less the deficiency. His reward for risk is always 


the difference between what he pays out and what he gets back, and is not the 
definite sum paid him for assuming the risk. 
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of the reward for risk. But the best answer is that all 
other forms of income are made up of two equally dissim- 
ilar parts. This can, I think, be made plain by a consid- 
eration of the principles governing monopoly gains. Why 
is it that a common laborer, who, if he could get no more 
than fifty cents a day, would still go on working and raise 
a family, is able to demand and obtain a dollara day? It 
is simply because the product in which his day’s labor is 
co-ordinated is sufficient to afford the ordinary interest to 
the capitalist, its quota of rent to the landlord, and a sat- 
isfactory profit to his employer, after paying a dollar a 
day to him. If population should increase sufficiently, 
the time would eventually arrive in which the lessened 
product of a day’s labor would afford him only fifty cents 
a day; and, then, that is all he could get. Consequently, 
all that laborers get above the subjective value of their 
labor to themselves may be looked upon as a monopoly 
gain, due to there not being so many laborers in existence 
as the earth is able to yield a bare living to. And the 
same principle applies to the large wages received by 
skilled laborers who enjoy a class monopoly over their fel- 
lows. 

So with capital, which in the great centres of trade is 
freely loaned at 2 to 3 per cent. on perfect security, and at 
4 to 5 per cent. on first-class bond and mortgage, while in 
undeveloped communities the rate on equally secure bond 
and mortgage may be as high as 10 or 12 per cent. Bond 
and mortgage investments demand a certain amount of 
personal attention, which circumstance causes a dislike to 
distant investments of that sort. This leads to a friction 
in the movement of capital that gives capitalists resident 
in frontier towns, and capitalists with less than the 
average objection to distant investments, a sort of monop- 
oly, so that, after allowing for the subjective value of the 
risk, they get several times the rate of pure interest ob- 
tained for capital employed in the great centres of trade. 
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This difference in the rate of gross interest is not indeed 
wholly pure interest; but it is very largely such, as is 
shown by the fact that in frontier communities the most 
perfect security fails to attract local capital unless a very 
high rate of interest is paid. 

The rent of land differs from wages and interest in that 
it is alla monopoly gain. That is, the use of land has in 
itself no subjective value not due to advantages which are 
special. This discrepancy, however, need not detain us, 
as it does not militate against the principle here con- 
tended for, which is this: that the reward obtainable for 
the exercise of any productive force is not the cost of such 
exercise, computed in terms of its subjective value, to the 
controller of the productive force, as Professor Clark 
seems to claim, and as would perhaps be the case if com- 
petition was ideally frictionless and perfect, but a sum in 
most cases greater than this, by such amount as is due to 
special facilities in the possession of the controller of the 
industrial force. That is to say, every man exacts, as a 
reward for his labor or for the use of his capital or for 
assuming a risk, all that industrial conditions enable him 
to get, however much such amount is in excess of the cost 
of his labor, use of capital, or risk computed at their sub- 
jective values to himself. 

The great source of monopoly profit is to be found in 
the fact that the actual risk of any given undertaking is 
not the same for different entrepreneurs, owing to differ- 
ences among them in ability and environment. Men are 
never determined in their choice of risks solely by the 
subjective value to themselves. They have always the 
choice of a number of undertakings; and they invariably 
select those for which they consider themselves to possess 
special advantages,— those, that is, which promise them the 
most monopoly gain. The special undertaking selected is 
necessarily one that will not yield so large a monopoly 
gain to others not already in the business, for, if it did, 
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the business would soon be overcrowded and the mo- 
nopoly gain destroyed by competition. It is, therefore, 
the subjective value of the risk to the possible competitor 
who comes nearest to undertaking it, but is finally de- 
terred, and not the actual risk-taker’s subjective valua- 
tion of the risk, which determines the reward that will be 
exacted for its assumption. 

The special advantages which enable an entrepreneur 
to obtain monopoly profits may be artificial, accidental, 
or personal. Thus a patent right is an artificial advan- 
tage; an inherited good will, an exceptionally favorable 
situation or environment, an accidental advantage; and a 
trade secret, a special training, or extraordinary executive 
ability, a personal advantage. But the principle is the 
same in all. The number of persons possessed in like 
degree of special advantages for any particular kind of 
enterprise being limited, entrepreneurs will refuse to as- 
sume risks at their subjective valuation to themselves, so 
long as risks exist which promise them more than this. 
It would seem from the above considerations that the 
special part of a business man’s income, which Professor 
Clark wishes us to consider as “pure profits,” is really 
only such a monopoly gain as attaches itself to all forms 
of income. 

This conclusion seems to become even more imperative 
when we apply the test of profit insisted on by Professor 
Clark himself, that it shall coincide with the residue of 
the product after all costs to the entrepreneur are satis- 
fied. The monopoly gain of the entrepreneur is certainly 
not a cost; and it is, therefore, without question, a part 
at least of the residue. But if, as I have elsewhere en- 
deavored to show, it is the loss itself when suffered, or 
an actual payment for insurance against loss, and not the 
merely estimated but uninsured risk of loss, which is an 
element of cost, the reward for risk is necessarily a resi- 
due also ; for, being inseparable from the ownership of the 
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product, its actual amount cannot be determined any 
more than the amount of monopoly gain involved until 
the product is finally parted with. The reward for risk 
retained and the monopoly gain attached to it are there- 
fore inseparable by any analysis founded upon cost to the 
producer, and are both entitled to be considered as profit, 
if profit is really the residue left after cost is satisfied. 
This particular monopoly gain differs from other mo- 
nopoly gains at the precise point where the reward for 
risk is differentiated from other forms of income. The 
monopoly gains that are elements of wages, rent, and 
interest, are predetermined and enter into the cost of the 
product, whereas neither a monopoly profit nor the reward 
for retained risk are predetermined ; and both of them are 
included in the excess of the selling price over cost, and 
the one as well as the other vanishes when cost equals 
selling price, and becomes a minus quantity when cost 
exceeds selling price. There is, therefore, just the inti- 
mate connection between reward for risk and monopoly 
profit that we should expect to find if the latter is merely 
an augmentation of the former, due to exceptional circum- 
stances, and not radically distinct from it. 

Moreover, is Professor Clark quite correct in asserting 
that “it goes without saying that the hazard of business 
falls on the capitalist”? In my criticism of Kapital 
und Kapitalzins I called attention to the fact that other 
things can be risked, and that, as a consequence of such 
risking, a residue above purchasing power foregone, or a 
profit, can be obtained. Thus a laborer, who, fishing for 
himself, might occasionally earn five dollars on a lucky 
day, and nothing at all on an unlucky one, but who was 
pretty sure of earning a dollar and a half a day on the 
average, would nevertheless gladly accept steady employ- 
ment at a dollar anda quarter aday. How often a prom- 
ising young man, without any capital, is “taken into the 
firm,” and given a share of the profits in place of the salary 
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he was earning; and it is always expected that, one year 
with another, he will earn more than his former salary.* 
And yet what both the self-employing laborer and the 
quondam clerk risk is not their capital,— for they have none 
to venture,— but their unexpended labor. Again, the risk 
of a change in its value is inseparable from the ownership 
of land. And, although in a prosperous country the gen- 
eral tendency is for land to increase in value, there is always 
a chance of any particular property depreciating. Conse- 
quently, the return from land, though small relatively to 
most forms of investment, must contain an element of 
reward for risk, and is, as a matter of experience, greater 
than that of a perfectly secure investment. But here it 
is not capital, but land, that is risked. Now, it is perfectly 
true that the reward for risk in these cases would be 
sometimes spoken of as part of the self-employed la- 
borer’s wages in the one case and part of the landlord’s 
rental in the other. In the case of the clerk, it would 
hardly be so considered by anybody. Neither, I think, 
would the income of the self-employed laborer be re- 
garded as wholly wages by any one striving for precise ex- 
pression. The case of the landlord is perhaps more ob- 
scure; but, if we consider his ownership of the land as a 
whole, including the buying and selling of it, everybody 
must recognize that he has made a profit or a loss, accord- 
ing as the transaction has turned out, when compared with 
an investment of the purchase money on perfect security. 
Of course, no one can run the risk of a loss who has noth- 
ing to lose ; and probably ninety per cent. of what is risked 
is capital. The fact that there are some exceptions is, 
however, of real theoretic importance, as tending to show 
that the ability to incur risk is not a function peculiar to 
the capitalist as a capitalist. 


* There is even the risking of so unsubstantial a thing as reputation, which 
ean serve as the basis of business profit, as is shown by the normal rate of 
profit being higher in disreputable industries, such as liquor-selling, than in 
other occupations. 
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Another possible contingency is also to be noted in this 
connection. It sometimes happens that the entrepreneur, 
while possessed of capital out of which the losses incurred 
in a given enterprise must ultimately be met, nevertheless 
employs no capital of his own in the undertaking, being 
able to borrow all that is needed to carry it on. From 
which it would seem to follow that capital not employed 
at all in that particular business can yet be a productive 
factor in it, and entitled to a share of its product. 

I must also venture to object to Professor Clark’s defi- 
nition of the entrepreneur as “the man who co-ordinates 
capital and labor without, in his own proper capacity, fur- 
nishing either of them.” All that labor accomplishes is 
to move things. When the things moved do not thereby 
become wealth, the result is a service. When they are 
already wealth, and remain so, or become such by being 
moved or adjusted, the result is a commodity. But all 
commodities held for sale or to aid in the production of 
other commodities are capital. The laborer, then, can be 
defined as he who co-ordinates his own labor with things, 
and, when these things are or become capital, as one who 
co-ordinates his own labor with capital. Then, according 
to Professor Clark’s definition, the only distinction be- 
tween the ordinary laborer and the entrepreneur is that 
the one co-ordinates his own labor, and the other the 
labor of others. How, then, does the mere foreman differ 
from the entrepreneur? He certainly “co-ordinates labor 
and capital without in his own proper capacity furnishing 
either of them” any more than the entrepreneur does. 
Surely, it is his interest, or ownership, in the product, and 
not his being a co-ordinator, which is the distinguishing 
characteristic of the entrepreneur. The receiver of profit 
is accustomed to abdicate a part and sometimes all of the 
co-ordinating function to salaried employees without re- 
linquishing his right to any but a small portion of the 
residue. In another part of his article Professor Clark 
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himself asserts that the ownership of the product remains 
with the entrepreneur to the very last, even after the sub- 
jective value of the risk has been computed and allowed 
for. But, if the ownership remains, the risk remains: the 
two are inseparable. The capitalist has been defined as 
the man without any capital in his own possession, but 
rich in claims on capital in the possession of others. The 
entrepreneur class could be equally well defined as the 
actual possessor of all capital, subject to a mortgage to the 
full amount of its actual cost,— that is, for its full value, 
—less the residue which is to constitute their peculiar in- 
dustrial reward. Now, it is just the actual possession and 
control of property, which is excluded by the definition 
from the functions of the capitalist, which renders putting 
it at risk possible. That the capitalist, when he makes 
his loan, is able to exact a reward for the risk he runs, is 
due to the fact that the property is then in his personal 
possession or control. It is of the very essence of a loan 
that the lender, in parting with his property, makes over 
to the borrower the opportunity of hazarding it. 

Lastly, a word remains to be said in reference to the 
gains of monopoly. Professor Clark, if we understand 
him correctly, is disposed to regard these gains, when 
accruing to the entrepreneur, as identical with profit, and 
as a form of income fundamentally distinct from and 
ranking with rent, interest, and wages. If, however, I 
am correct in my view of the matter, the landlord, the 
laborer, and the capitalist all enjoy incomes, part of which 
is similarly due to the friction or insufficiency of compe- 
tition.* If all kinds of income are augmented by mo- 
nopoly, Professor Clark’s objection to regarding profit as 


* These additions to the income of each class are acquired, of course, at 
the expense of the other classes, so that to some extent they counterbalance 
and offset each other. The total product of the world being more than 
enough to barely sustain all classes of producers, the excess is divided among 
them in proportion to their control of exceptional advantages of one kind or 
another. 
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based upon risk indeed falls to the ground; but a certain 
inconsistency, in my view of the matter, seems to arise 
in that I attribute to only four industrial forces —land, 
labor, capital, and enterprise—five distinct classes of 
results,— namely, rent, wages, interest, profit, and monop- 
oly gains. Is it enough to notice that each of the four 
productive forces obtains a share of this fifth and un- 
classed kind of results? Or ought we to add to our cata- 
logue of industrial forces a fifth, to which some such name 
as “special opportunity” might be given? The reader 
has, of course, observed that I have not done this, but 
have treated “special opportunity” as a merely auxiliary, 
or secondary, industrial force. And I have taken this 
view of the matter, because monopoly is clearly not a 
productive force at all, but merely a distributive one. 
It is not, therefore, entitled to rank with the real pro- 
ductive forces, land, labor, capital, and enterprise; nor 
can monopoly gains be rightly regarded as a distinct form 
of income, except when the monopoly is formed upon the 
limitations of nature, in which case the force itself be- 
comes identical with “land,” and the resulting monopoly 
gains with “rent.” This is readily perceived of the 
special opportunities affecting labor and capital, and the 
monopoly gains that under certain circumstances serve 
to augment wages and interest. Bunt it has not been so 
evident of the entrepreneur and his special income, mainly 
for the reason that his peculiar function and the nature 
of his reward have escaped analysis.* Accordingly, those 
economists who have given the most intelligent attention 
to the subject have agreed with Professor Clark in re- 
garding the monopolistic gain, which is really only an 
augmentation of the entrepreneur’s income, as its only 
constituent. President Walker, for instance, who has 


* Or, in other words, because the nature of the income, augmented by the 
monopoly gain of the entrepreneur, was not understood, or, rather, because the 
very existence of such an income had escaped notice. 
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made such valuable contributions to the theory of profit, 
takes this view of the matter. The economic domain of 
the theory of rent is coextensive with the existence of 
special opportunities, and his application of this theory 
to the theory of profit implies that the whole gain of the 
entrepreneur is based upon his monopoly of business abil- 
ity. Nevertheless, President Walker makes it very evi- 
dent that he regards the entrepreneur as a producer, 
which he manifestly is not, if we look upon him wholly 
as the possessor of special opportunities and abilities. 
That he is not an original producer is very plain, when 
his special opportunity is an artificial one, such as the 
possession of a patent or copyright. There is a sense 
in which the idea that has been patented is productive, 
though it is not the sense in which labor and capital 
are so spoken of; but preventing others from utilizing 
the patented idea is not socially productive in any sense 
of the word, although it may enable the preventer to 
obtain a large fortune for himself. The like is true of a 
trade secret, to divulge which would lead to an increase 
rather than a diminution of production, though it would 
no longer yield a monopolistic gain to its retainer. Its 
retention as a secret is not productive, but only distribu- 
tive in its effects. 

Now, what does the personal business ability, which 
President Walker regards as so pre-eminently productive, 
consist in but the possession of a knowledge of how to do 
things better than one’s competitors,— the possession, in 
other words, of numberless trade secrets. It is the reten- 
tion of these numberless trade secrets that enables the 
successful man of business to get ahead of his fellows. If 
he should disseminate this knowledge among his competi- 
tors, teach them his business habits and principles, the ag- 
gregate income of the community would be augmented 
vastly more than his own income would be diminished. I 
am not saying that the possessor of novel ideas and spe- 
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cial knowledge has no moral right to withhold them from 
the community, and to found a monopoly upon them for 
his own enrichment. All that Iam claiming is that it is 
the ideas and special abilities themselves, and not the mo- 
nopoly of them, which are socially productive, and that, 
when such ideas and abilities become common,— when, that 
is, they cease to be monopolized,— they no longer yield 
individual incomes as they should do to entitle them to be 
classed as a productive force. But, if this be so, profit, as 
understood by Professor Clark and President Walker, 
is not a form of income that arises from the exercise of a 
productive force ; and the entrepreneur is not to be ranked 
as a producer, alongside of the landlord, the laborer, the 
capitalist, and the risk-taker. That, in fact, the entrepre- 
neur is entitled to rank as such a producer, and a very 
important one at that, will hardly be disputed. But, if 
this be granted, those who object to his being considered 
as fundamentally the risk-taker are placed in the dilemma 
of being under obligations to show that his peculiar income 
of profit is neither a form of wages, on the one hand, nor 
the result of distributive rather than productive industrial 
forces, on the other. 

Nor must it be too hastily assumed that an analogy 
holds here between the case of the landlord and the re- 
ceiver of monopoly profits. The resemblance between 
these two forms of gain is indeed very close; but it is no 
closer than that between rent and monopoly wages or be- 
tween rent and monopoly interest, and it is lacking in the 
one essential point which enables us to affirm that the 
form of monopoly gain known as rent is entitled to rank, 
as a fundamentally distinct form of income, alongside of 
wages, interest, and profit, while a monopoly profit is not 
entitled to any such distinction. There is such a thing as 
no rent land. But there are no such things as no wage 
labor, or no interest capital, or no profit enterprise. A state 
of society can be imagined of which this would not be 
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true. If the land-owners of an isolated community should 
combine among themselves, it would be easily within their 
power to exact more than what is now known as the eco- 
nomic rent. This sum, whatever form it took, would con- 
stitute an income radically different from wages, interest, 
or profit. It would still be rent; and the monopoly 
gain, due to differences in the quality of different plots of 
land, which is now spoken of as “economic rent,” would 
attach itself to it as an increment, just as other monopoly 
gains attach themselves to the forms of income on which 
they are based. But, as in the absence of combination 
the powers of nature are free, while land itself is never- 
theless held as private property, the monopoly gain called 
rent can exist independently. This is not the case, how- 
ever, with other monopoly gains, as it is evident that su- 
perior skill and opportunity would yield no increase of 
wages to a man who did not work, that the frontier capi- 
talist who hoarded his wealth would get no monopoly in- 
terest, and that the exceptionally able or fortunate busi- 
ness man, who refused to take any chances, would get no 
monopoly profit. Moreover, if land was not private prop- 
erty, but held in common as the Indians held their hunt- 
ing-grounds, the form of income known as rent would 
disappear. Monopoly gains would still arise from the 
same special advantages that now yield rent, but they 
would attach themselves to wages. Thus the Indian 
hunter, who knew best where to look for game, would 
possess an advantage over the rest of his tribe similar to 
any other knowledge or aptitude that makes a man effi- 
cient as a laborer; i.e, the advantage would be one yield- 
ing monopoly wages. But, if he should find means to 
appropriate the exclusive possession of the best localities 
for game, he could rent the hunting over them to others, 
and live on the proceeds, without laboring himself. His 
income would not then be wages, but rent; and, if he 
elected to reserve his hunting-grounds for his own use, 
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and refuse to hire them to others, his income would be 
part wages and part rent. 


To recapitulate, the objections which I have ventured 
to raise to Professor Clark’s analysis are these : — 

First, the distinguishing peculiarity of the entrepreneur 
is not that he is a co-ordinator, but is to be found in his 
ownership of the product. 

Secondly, as the ownership of the product (or, what is 
the same thing, an undetermined cost) implies that the 
continuance of risk and the indetermination of the amount 
of the residue are always co-existent, the residue of the 
product must constitute the reward for risk, and the only 
possible inducement to incur risk. 

Thirdly, that the mere calculation of the subjective 
value of a risk does not make such value a constituent of 
cost,— to become a cost, the anticipated loss must be 
actually suffered or the risk itself transferred to another 
with a consideration; that such a transfer is simply the 
division between two undertakers, both of the risk itself 
and of the residue of the product, which is its reward; and 
that the insurer of a risk, despite his receiving a specified 
sum for taking it upon himself, nevertheless looks to a 
residue for his remuneration. 

Fourthly, no one ever assumes a risk for a considera- 
tion only equal to its subjective value to himself, when he 
can get more for doing it. His subjective valuation marks 
the limit below which his anticipations of reward will not 
go; but the amount he will exact is really determined by 
the subjective valuation his would-be competitor, just de- 
terred from assuming the same risk, places upon it, allow- 
ance being made for the special facilities possessed by 
each. 

Fifthly, that the excess afforded by the residue over the 
undertaker’s subjective valuation of his risk is a monopoly 
gain and a part of the profit of the entrepreneur, but is 
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not a fundamentally distinct form of income, being only 
an increment or augmentation of the reward for risk, be- 
cause the influence of monopoly is distributive rather than 
productive. 

Sixthly, that not only such things as have present value 
and are capital can be risked, but also things of present 
value that are not capital, such as land, and things of only 
prospective value, such as wages, salaries, and interest yet 
to be earned, and even reputation. Industrial ventur- 
ing is not, therefore, the peculiar and exclusive function 
of the capitalist; and, even when capital is ventured, 
the venturing of it is a function of its actual possessor, 
the entrepreneur, and not of the mere claimant, which the 
capitalist is. 

Seventhly, that enterprise, or risk-taking, is to be 
ranked, along with land, labor, and capital, as one of the 
four fundamental divisions of the productive forces, and 
profit, its reward, is to be classed with rent, wages, and 
interest as one of the four radically distinct forms of 
income. 


FREDERICK B. HAWLEY. 
New York City. 














NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 





REPORT OF THE CONNECTICUT LABOR BUREAU. 


The annual report of the Connecticut Bureau of Labor 
Statistics for 1891 is a valuable contribution to the study of 
self-help organization and workingmen’s insurance. The two 
bulky volumes of this report — which for some reason did not 
appear till the end of 1892—are almost entirely devoted to a 
description of the “Fraternal Mutual Benefit Societies” of 
Connecticut and an analysis of their work for the five years 
from 1887 to 1891. The mutual aid associations covered by 
this unwieldy title are roughly divided into four groups: first, 
Life societies; second, Sick and Funeral Benefit societies; 
third, trades-unions, with sick and funeral benefits; fourth, the 
now famous Endowment societies. It is the avowed purpose to 
show how far these organizations have solved for workingmen 
of the State the problem of insurance against the consequences 
of sickness or death, “to show the results of mutual aid in 
growing independence of workingmen from State or municipal 
assistance.” To this end statistics are presented, not only for 
the large and formally incorporated organizations, but for all 
mutual aid societies that could be found doing business within 
the State, whether managed by members in accordance with 
iegal formalities or not. 

The importance of the investigation may be inferred from 
the fact that 386 such societies appear in the report, with a 
membership, December 31, 1891, of 126,613. This field is 
not covered by the Insurance Department of the State, and 
not even a list of the societies in existence had previously 
been made. The larger affiliated insurance and Sick Benefit 
societies and their subordinate lodges could be located with 
little difficulty; but the most obstinate difficulties were en- 
countered in the search for obscure local and independent 
societies, which were so far from being a matter of public 
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record that their names and their officers rarely appeared in 
city directories. The facts were therefore collected by a 
town-to-town and shop-to-shop canvass, supplemented with 
more than usual success by inquiries conducted by mail. The 
questions submitted to each society concerned date of organi- 
zation, features of management, membership qualifications, 
the average age and the occupations of members, yearly mem- 
bership for the five years, together with receipts, expenditures, 
accumulated resources, relief rendered, and other indications 
of prosperity or decay. Coupled with the difficulties already 
mentioned was the occasional suspicion with which the objects 
of the inquiry were regarded, and worse than all were the in- 
complete or imperfectly kept records of many societies, and 
the same noticeable lack of appreciation of the value of statis- 
tics covering a term of years which characterized the early 
history of the English Friendly societies. 

The 386 societies disclosed by this inquiry are divided and 
subdivided as follows among the four groups already men- 
tioned. The first group embraces 46 Life societies, conducted 
for the purpose of insuring the lives of members, with a mem- 
bership which has increased from 20,848 in the year 1887 to 
32,898 in the year 1891. 32 of these societies had branches 
or lodges in 1891; that is, subordinate bodies which initiate 
members, pay the expenses of management, and act as recruit- 
ing centres. 12, with a membership of 8,751, had simply a 
central office or some place of neighborhood meeting where 
expenses are slight and no ceremony or ritual is necessary for 
the reception of applicants. Only 11 have their home office 
located within the State, 35 having their home office outside 
the State. The second group comprises 308 Sick and Funeral 
Benefit societies, which show a corresponding increase for the 
five years from 46,092 to 79,921. Of these societies, 41 of the 
more important, representing 72.63 per cent. of the total mem- 
bership in 1891, had 524 affiliated branches; while the remain- 
ing 267 societies, having but 21,868 members, met in shops, 
houses, or churches of the neighborhood, and conducted their 
business at the lowest limit of cost. On the other hand, 
nearly all of these societies were Connecticut societies, but one 
having a home office outside the State from which sick and 
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funeral benefits were paid. The third group, which does some 
violence to the conventional distinction between trade and 
friendly organizations, is composed of 21 trades-unions, which 
follow the English precedent of combining the payment of 
sick and funeral benefits with the ordinary purposes of trade 
regulation. The membership of this group has likewise in- 
creased from 7,614 to 10,042; and in 1891 18 of these societies 
had 67 branches, while 3 remaining unions without branches 
were in no way connected with a central governing body. 
The fourth group comprises the Endowment societies, which 
are treated simply as one phase of the mutual benefit or 
Friendly Society movement. These societies did not appear 
in Connecticut till 1888; though in 1891 there were in the 
State 11 societies with 71 branches and a membership of 3,752, 
all 11 having their home office outside the State. 

Of the 386 societies it appears that but 2, both belonging 
to the sick and funeral group, were organized as early as 1821. 
The earliest of the life group dates back to 1843, the earliest 
of the trades-unions to 1850, and the first of the endowment 
orders to 1881,— some years previous to their advent in Con- 
necticut. The movement is therefore a recent one. In fact, 
the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies began to increase most 
rapidly about 1880,— more especially the unafiiliated or neigh- 
borhood varieties; and the movement as a whole is most pro- 
nounced in the last decade and the decade preceding. 


No date of organization is stated for forty-six of these 386 societies. 
Of the remaining 340, the largest number, twenty-nine, was organized in 
1890, the next largest, twenty-six, in 1889, the next largest, twenty-five, 
in 1888, and the next largest number, twenty-four, in 1887. Nineteen 
were organized in 1883, sixteen in 1891, fifteen in 1882, fifteen in 1884, 
fourteen each in 1885 and 1886, thirteen in 1881, ten in 1878, nine each in 
1874, 1878, and 1880, and eight in 1877. The other years back to 1821 
show the organization of from one to seven each. 


It has already been seen that in the second half of the 
decade ending in 1891 the total membership of all societies 
increased from 74,554 to 126,613,—an increase of 69.83 per 
cent. Of this total increase of 52,059 in five years, the Sick 
and Funeral societies absorbed 64.98 per cent., or 33,829 
members,— the largest percentage shown by any group. The 
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Life societies come next, with 23.15 per cent., or 12,050 mem- 
bers; while the 2,428 increase in trades-unions represents but 
4.66 per cent. of the total increase in five years, and the in- 
crease of 3,752 in Endowment societies but 7.21 per cent. It 
is to be observed, therefore, that the proportion of increase in 
trades-unions is not quite commensurate with their numerical 
strength, and that the recent appearance of Endowment 
societies in the State gives them a higher percentage of in- 
crease in proportion to their membership than any other 
group. Moreover, these gains have all been made in the face 
of heavy losses by death, suspension, and withdrawal. Thus 
in 1887 the total loss by deaths was 601, and by suspensions 
and withdrawals 2,730; and the corresponding loss for 1891 
was 1,007 and 5,892, making a total loss of members in five 
years of 26,287,— 4,093 by death and 22,194 by suspension 
and withdrawal. 

The receipts of the societies have also steadily risen from 
$787,969.64 in 1887 to $1,411,458.20 in 1891; while the per 
cent. of expenditures to receipts has steadily declined during 
the same period from 85.77 to 82.15, although expenditures 
have actually risen during this time from $675,762.10 to 
$1,159,515.79. The grand total for the five years shows 
receipts to the amount of $5,380,849.35 and expenditures to 
the amount of $4,463,175.92, or 82.94 per cent. of receipts. 

The following table gives a summary of the total sick and funeral ben- 
efits paid, the total death payments, and the total general expense, for 
five years, by societies: — : 














Total Sick and Total Death Total General 

Soorerres. |Funeral Benefits.; Claims Paid. Expense. 

,. «6. Sim O08. $1,179,421.27 $1,989, 182.47 $1,147,940.15 

Be. 6 06 wea ws $89,878.45 $1,989,182.47 $340,258.12 

Sick and Funeral Benefit, 996,017.88 -- 727,390.72 
Trades-unions with Sick 

and Funeral Benefits, . 69,488.94 -- 60,095.34 

Endowment, ..... 24,036.00 -- 20,195.97 











It will be observed that the Life societies make the best 
showing as to per cent. of management expenses to benefits, 
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with an average for the five years of 16.36 per cent., the low- 
est per cent. being 13.84 in 1887, and the highest 18.11 in 
1891. When it is borne in mind that the cost of manage- 
ment for Endowment societies for the same period has averaged 
824 cents for every dollar of benefit expended, the significance 
of the contrast is obvious. 

The reserve funds of the societies indicate but little real 
effort to accumulate, as may be seen on the accompanying 


table. 


The following table gives the membership, amount of accu- 
mulated fund, and fund for each member for 


all the societies 











for 1891:— 
| : Fund each 
Membership. Fund. Member. 
ALL SocreTIEs, 126,613 $1,150,980.03 $9.09 
| a 
a 32,898 $203,342.77 $6.18 
Sick and Funeral Benefit, | 79,921 901,881.03 11.28 
Trades-unions,. . 10,042 29,085.58 2.89 
Endowment, 3,752 16,720.65 4.45 





The certificates of insurance in the Life societies at the close of 1891 


represented a value of $51,086,701.00. 


The Endowment societies had 


certificates out aggregating $3,874,127.60, a total for the two groups of 
$54,960,828.60. This is an average of $1,499.61 per member of the Life 


and Endowment societies. 


The similar liabilities of the Sick and 


Funeral Benefit societies, and of the trades-unions having sick and 


funeral benefits, have not been computed. 


Invested at four per cent., this total accumulated fund would 


yield an annual income of $46,039.20. 


It is impossible to do more than refer to the curious quali- 
fications for membership which reflect the prejudices of found- 
ers in reference to birth, ancestry, religion, sex, color, nation- 
It is worth noting, however, that 


ality, and the like. 


Of the 386 societies of all kinds, 377, or 97.67 per cent., require that 
the candidate must be white. Nine, or 2.33 per cent., provide that he 
shall be black. Of the forty-six Life societies, forty-five, or 97.83 per 
cent., admit only white persons to membership; and one, or 2.17 per 


cent., limits its membership to blacks. In the 308 Sick and Funeral Ben- 
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efit societies, 300, or 97.40 per cent., admit whites only; and eight, or 
2.60 per cent., admit only blacks. The twenty-one trades-unions and 
the eleven Endowment societies admit only white persons. 


On the other hand, 286 of the societies are exclusively for 
men, as against 18, 4.66 per cent., exclusively for women. Co- 
insurance, however, is happily represented by 82 societies, 
21.25 per cent., which admit both men and women. The 
total number of women in all societies was 8,000 in 1891. 

Far more important with respect to the question as to the 
adequacy of these forms of workmen’s insurance are the 
facts adduced in regard to the occupations of members. First 
of all, the trades-unions are disposed of on the ground that 
“it would be a fair estimate to say that two-thirds of the 
10,042 members of the trades-unions are among the well-paid 
mechanics, and the remainder among the lower paid work- 
men.” Occupations for other societies are presented in the 
following table :— 











Sick and Fu-| 
Life Endowment In all 
Per Cent. by Occupation. neral Benefit 
y P Societies. "Societies | Societies. | Societies. 
{ 
; 

a a oe 100.00 100.00 100.00 100,00 
In business, ..... 27.86 10.33 20.31 15.15 
In the professions, . . . 8.83 4.27 | 3.90 5.42 
Varmers, . 2.2 .e. 35 1,13 | _- 89 
Well-paid mechanics, . . 34.69 45.73 | 46.14 42.92 
Lower paid workmen, . 15.28 22.93 16.68 20.76 
+ eae ee 11.24 7.05 | 5.91 8.09 
Housewives, ..... 1,75 6.81 6.58 5.51 
Workingwomen,. .. . _- 1.75 48 1.26 














The comments of the report upon these statistics are of 
especial interest : — 


It will thus be seen that the business men prefer the Life societies, 
although almost equally divided between those and the Sick and Funeral 
Benefit societies. The largest percentage of professional men are found 
in the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, although a considerable per- 
centage appears in the membership of the Life societies. But few busi- 
ness or professional men are found in the Endowment societies. The 
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farmers, it will be seen, very largely prefer the Sick and Funeral Benefit 
societies, and next the Life societies, while none appear in the Endow- 
ment societies. The well-paid mechanics appear largely in the Sick and 
Funeral Benefit societies, while but a small percentage are, found in the 
Endowment societies. The lower paid workmen are largely in the Sick 
and Funeral Benefit societies, and appear fifth in the ratio in the Life 
societies, according to their whole number in the Life, Sick, and 
Funeral Benefit, and Endowment societies. Their preference is appar- 
ently for the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies. Of the clerks, a large 
percentage favor the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, while a con- 
siderable minority are found in the Life societies, with a small per- 
centage in the Endowment societies. The housewives prefer the Sick 
and Funeral Benefit societies, having but a small percentage in either 
Life or Endowment societies. The workingwomen appear in largest 
numbers in the Sick and Funeral Benefit societies, none appear in 
the Life societies, while a small percentage of the total number of 
workingwomen in all the societies have invested in the eleven Endow- 
ment societies which are included in this report. 


It remains to call attention to the proportion of society 
members to the total population of the State. The returns 
presented are classified by towns for all except seventy-five 
agricultural communities, which are said to contain about ten 
per cent. of the population of the State. 


The ration of membership, as classified by towns, to population in the 
State is about one in seven, or 13.66 per cent. In other words, about 
one in seven of the population, men, women, and children, is a member 
of an insurance or benefit society. The ratio of the total membership, 
classified by towns and unclassified, is about one in six. If to the mem- 
bership reported should be added the number in the Masonic societies, 
the Elks, the Patrons of Husbandry, and other societies, not co-opera- 
tive benefit, and therefore not included herein, the total would be in 
excess of the total male adult population of the State. But, as one per- 
son is often a member of more than one society, it follows that the num- 
ber of men in Connecticut not connected with societies, benefit or other- 
wise, is quite large. 


Obviously, this elaborate and systematic inquiry is a welcome 
contribution to the unwritten history of the Friendly Society 
movement in this country. The student will certainly find 
grounds enough in the fifteen hundred pages of this document 
for the familiar charges of ignorance, waste, and blundering 
which have everywhere marked the earlier stages of self-help 
organization ; but he will also find grounds for satisfaction in 
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the evident spirit of self-help and the resolute endeavor to 
meet the exigencies of fortunes by voluntary organization. 
Moreover, he will find it easy to raise questions which cannot 
be answered till other State bureaus of labor statistics — or 
our national bureau — shall contribute the remaining chapters 
or volumes to the history of the Friendly Society movements 
in the United States. 

Epwarp CumMInes. 


THE ENDOWMENT ORDERS. 


In an article on co-operative insurance and endowment 
schemes in this Journal for July, 1891, it was said that, unless 
the endowment organizations died a natural death, much legis- 
lation and many judicial decisions would be necessary to give 
them clear legal standing. The natural death has come 
already in Massachusetts. 

Fifty-six orders had been organized before the passage, in 
1890, of the law forbidding the issue of new charters. The 
insurance commissioner in his Annual Report for 1893 pub- 
lishes what he calls “ Brief Endowment Obituaries” for forty- 
eight of them. Six only are alive at this writing; and a bill 
for closing these six was passed by the legislature at its 
recent session. The fifty died the natural death. No law 
interfered with them. The essential part of their scheme 
was that new members should be added with sufficient rapid- 
ity to allow old members of an order to withdraw from its 
treasury more than they had contributed. Death came be- 
cause new members did not come in fast enough to keep the 
treasury supplied. 

In the five years of the existence of the Massachusetts 
orders obligations were issued to the amount of nearly $120,- 
000,000. The average term of the obligations was a little less 
than five years. A little less than $9,000,000 had been already 
collected to meet the obligations. 

It is doubtful whether any other scheme ever involved so 
great inequality in the final profit and loss of those interested. 
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It will pay to analyze somewhat in detail the distribution of 
the money collected by these Massachusetts organizations,— in 
all $12,500,000. 

Expenses absorbed thirty per cent. of the collections. Many 
of the salaries paid would be laughable if they did not repre- 
sent money taken from people who could ill afford to lose it. 
One order, with a membership of only 12,000,— and the nature 
of the business was almost mechanical, and called for no ex- 
traordinary business talent,— paid four salaries of $7,500 each, 
two of $8,000 each, and one of $10,000. One of the $7,500 
salaries went to the supreme chaplain. The receivers of four 
orders report that the accounts were either tampered with or 
destroyed. The receivers of five orders report that the 
accounts were either confused or actually incorrect. At least 
three receivers have been obliged to sue the supreme officers 
to get possession of the funds belonging to the orders. In 
view, then, not simply of the work required of the officers, but 
also of the manner in which in many cases that work was 
done, the expenses of a large part of the orders were scan- 
dalous. In some cases, however, the officers not only accepted 
thoroughly reasonable salaries, but declare that they have sur- 
rendered a part of the salaries due to them to assist the orders 
to recover financially. 

About one-sixth of the money collected was paid out for 
“sick and disability claims,” as advance payment on account 
of final endowment claims. Many of the members who re- 
ceived the “sick benefits” immediately withdrew from the 
orders; for they had already received in the form of benefits 
more than they had paid into the treasuries, and were glad, 
after one or two frights, to find the balance on the right side 
of their profit and loss accounts. There is evidence tending 
to show that some physicians gave their patients very ques- 
tionable aid in obtaining money in this way. The officers of 
one order declare that they were driven into a receiver’s hands 
by this practice alone. 

About one-quarter of the money collected was paid to 
holders of matured certificates, of whom there were less than 
31,000, or considerably less than nine per cent. out of a total 
membership of 364,000. 
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The rest of the money, except so far as embezzlements have 
occurred,— and one cannot but be gratified that only about 
half a dozen cases of the kind appear,—is already, or soon 
will be, in the hands of receivers for distribution among the 
disappointed members. The disappointment of many of them 
will be great, not only because they have failed to realize the 
wealth promised them, but because their actual losses are so 
great. Their disappointment is especially hard to bear in 
view of the gains made by most of the officers, matured-certi- 
ficate holders, and recipients of “sick benefits.” The amount 
returnable to the members depends, of course, upon the num- 
ber of matured certificates paid and upon the number and 
amount of “sick benefits”; for the expenses were paid from 
special expense assessments which were generally fully ex- 
hausted. In some of the orders most of the money paid into 
the endowment fund had been used for matured certificates, 
and little remains for the remaining contributors. In one 
order, whose accounts have been already settled, but five and 
a half per cent. of the amount paid in could be returned to the 
members. Another, though it had had no certificates mature, 
had been obliged to pay so many sick benefits that but fifty- 
six per cent. of the amount paid in could be returned. An- 
other, faring better, has paid seventy-seven and a half per 
cent. A few expect to pay well up towards ninety or more. 

The only strange thing in the history is that people were so 
long in realizing—or in acting as if they realized — how far 
the scheme was pure gambling and how large were the stakes. 
There were many failures before 1892; but the panic hardly 
came until the “Iron Hall,” the oldest and largest order, 
collapsed under suspicion of grave dishonor. It is probable 
that not simply the individual orders, but the scheme itself, is 
dead,— at least in Massachusetts for this generation. 

Many of the bond and investment companies seem to have 
died without obsequies, obituaries, or other sign. They have, 
at any rate, passed into a state of coma. As was pointed out 
in the article of two years ago in this journal, the coma may 
sometimes last for years, but it is sure to end in death; and 
practically all of them have already passed into it. 


Witr1am Morse Cote. 
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THOUGHTS UPON WAGES AND LABOR. 


While labor viewed objectively in the mass may be deemed 
a commodity and wages its price, and so appear to be governed 
by the ordinary laws of buying and selling, when it is consid- 
ered from the subjective standpoint of the individual laborer 
at the beginning of each day, it would seem to have a specific 
character varying much from those of commodities in general. 
At all events, it is only to be classed with those of the most 
perishable type. 

The individual each morning has potential labor for sale. 
If not bought or otherwise utilized, it is irrecoverably lost. It 
cannot be laid over to the morrow in anticipation of a market: 
it has no residual value. 

A day’s labor lost to the laborer means the annihilation of 
so much of his capital, of so much of his possible contribution 
to the aggregate wealth of the world. 

It is easy to reason from this that a true economic system 
would provide as far as possible continuous employment, and 
that trades which only furnish intermittent employment are 
economically at fault. Of course, the rate of wages is based to 
some extent upon these conditions; but still the loss of so much 
potential labor remains. Compensatory wages only transfer 
the loss from the laborer to the final purchaser of the product, 
like the loss of goods by fire, which falls upon the underwriters 
instead of the owners. But in both cases actual value is de- 
stroyed. 

Does not this point to the advisability of every person ex- 
pecting to live by the sale of daily labor having some personal, 
domestic vocation, by which he can convert labor not needed 
in the market into some utility for home consumption, or some 
other product of a more permanent character which can be 
sold at a later date? Not every one can “go a-fishing” or dig 
clams to provide the meal which he lacks money to purchase : 
many must be without land to till. But nearly every one, if 
properly trained, can do something which will result in the 
production of some utility. 

And the application of the same idea would enable many 
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employers to secure for themselves and their laborers the ad- 
vantage to be derived from the continuous employment of 
the latter. If the employer had some specialty upon which 
he could employ his force when he had no orders for his 
regular business,—even if he sold the specialty for its bare 
cost,— he would be by so much better off as the lower rate 
of wages for continuous employment and the greater value of 
permanent service would amount to, when he required it for 
profitable work. 

Of course, to the apostles of the prophet who pronounces 
labor a curse this will seem nonsense. But to those simple- 
minded people who have been brought up to believe that a 
certain personage busies himself in providing mischief for idle 
hands it will appear not unreasonable. 

It seems to me that the keystone of the economic arch 
which forms the bridge between employer and employed is 
to be found in continuous service. If that is in its place, not 
only will there be no loss of potential labor to the individual, 
but there will be none to the community in which he lives. 


C. F. Crenors. 
Newton Lower FALLs. 


Ir has already been announced that the meetings of the 
International Statistical Institute and of the American Eco- 
nomic Association will be held in Chicago in the week begin- 
ning Monday, September 11. 

It is now understood that the International Statistical Insti- 
tute will have its opening session on Monday and its scien- 
tific sessions on Tuesday and Thursday, closing with Friday 
afternoon. 

The American Economic Association will have its opening 
session on Tuesday evening, September 12, and morning and 
afternoon sessions on Wednesday for the reading and discus- 
sion of papers. 

It is now probable that both associations will meet in rooms 
courteously offered for the purpose by the University of 
Chicago. 
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THE government of the Netherlands undertakes this year 
the collection of a general property tax, under the law of 
September 27, 1892. The act, which is given in full in the 
Bulletin de Statistique et Législation Comparée for April, re- 
quires the tax to be assessed upon the “fortune” of the tax- 
payer as it may stand at the beginning of the fiscal year in 
May. The value of real property is taken in general at 
twenty times the income derived from it, after deduction of 
the land tax proper and of interest and similar payments 
chargeable on the property. As for personal property,— public 
securities, shares, and bonds are to be assessed at their latest 
quotations; money at interest, notes and negotiable paper, at 
the cash value; and the same for shipping, cattle, goods, and 
personal effects. From the amount of the fortune can be 
deducted debts due, and a sum equal to twenty times the 
amount of any regular annual charges for which the tax-payer 
is liable and twenty times his annual charge for subsistence 
and lodging. 

The rate of taxation on the fortune thus ascertained is for 
the present extremely moderate : — 

Amount of fortune. Tax. 

DC « « 0 «© © & © « « 0 
13,000 fl. to 14,000 fi. re 


14,000 fl. to 15,000 fi. 
15,000 fl. to 200,000 fl. . 


fl. 
fl. 
25 fl. per 1,000 fl. on ex- 


- mm bo 


cess over 10,000 fi. 
200,000 fl.amdover. .... . . . 287.50 fl., and 2 fl. per 1,000 fi. 


on excess over 200,000 fi. 


The basis of assessment is to be the confidential declarations 
signed by the tax-payers; and the law makes rather elaborate 
provision for insuring the preparation of these, for settling 
cases where assessors and tax-payers differ in opinion, and for 
enforcing the performance of their duty by the latter. Provi- 
sion is made for the payment of the tax in four instalments. 

Holland is apparently trying, like Prussia, to initiate her 
people into the practice of making a complete declaration of 
property, both visible and invisible, for taxation; and to that 
end begins with a light tax, little provocative of evasion. It 
remains to be seen whether these countries will be more suc- 
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cessful than our States are in levying, by such a process, taxes 
heavy enough to bring any real strain upon the consciences of 
tax-payers and the machinery of the law. 


Messrs. Macmmtan & Co. announce as ready in October 
the first volume of a large work on The Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy, by Professor J. S. Nicholson of the University 
of Edinburgh. 

The same firm will publish in the fall a translation of Pro- 
fessor von Wieser’s Natural Value. The translation has been 
made by Mrs. Mallock, and will be edited by Dr. Smart, who 
has already done such important service as the translator of 
Béhm-Bawerk. 


Srverat books of note from English hands have been pub- 
lished or announced during the last quarter. In the “ Library 
of Philosophy,” edited by Mr. J. H. Muirhead, and issued by 
Sonnenschein & Co. in London and Macmillan & Co, in New 
York, Mr. James Bonar has published his volume on Philos- 
ophy and Political Economy in Some of their Historical 
Relations. Covering a part of the same subject, but from the 
economic point of view only, we have Mr. Edwin Cannan’s 
History of the Theories of Production and Distribution in 
Finglish Political Hconomy from 1776 to 1848. Both authors 
are from Baliol College, Oxford, although they differ widely 
in their views and sympathies; and both have conferred fresh 
honor upon that nursery of learning. 

In the “ Library of Philosophy” we are also promised two 
other volumes of interest for students of political science and 
economics. Mr. D. G. Ritchie is to contribute a History of 
Political Philosophy ; and Mr. W. R. Sorley is to describe 
the Utilitarians, from Hume to contemporary writers. 


Tue Greathead system of underground tunnels for city pas- 
senger traffic has proved itself successful, at least in its tech- 
nical working, during the two years in which it has been in 
operation in London. The City and South London Road, 
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operating on that system, was opened in December, 1890, and 
in the period since that date has carried a steadily growing 
number of passengers. The traffic was: — 


Inthe first halfyearof1891 ...... . . 2,812,000 
ee vie + 6 6 © «se 
~s first “ Sos « s+ 6 «is See 
oe eee * ee Sas are e 6 eee 


The financial results have not been brilliant so far, there being 
no dividend on the stock in 1891 and a dividend of but 1 
per cent. in 1892. But that the financial promise of the sys- 
tem is considered good is proved by the press of applications 
for charters for other roads to be built and worked on the 
same plan. One road, the Central London, which is to run 
from the city in a westerly direction over seven miles, received 
its charter from Parliament in 1891; and five other roads, to 
run in different paths under the metropolis, are now asking for 
charters. 


A REMARKABLE but little observed event in the financial 
developments of the current year is the complete disappear- 
ance of gold from the customs receipts in New York. Until 
1891 gold formed by far the largest item in the cash received 
at the New York custom-house, being usually eighty or ninety 
per cent. of the whole. In the course of 1891 a break began, 
and the percentage of gold fell to ten and fifteen per cent. in 
midsummer of that year. At its close and into the first 
month of 1892 there was a recovery to over sixty per cent. ; 
but after January the decline set in again, and the gold re- 
ceipts fell to fifteen, twelve, six, four per cent. During the 
current year the percentage of the various forms of currency 
received for customs at New York have been as follows : — 


1893. Gold. Silver. U.S. Notes. Treasury 
Notes of 1890. 
in wk. 4 i © \e 8.9 15.8 42.1 88.2 
ne << 6 6 « « % 9.2 20.7 83.3 36.8 
Dk s * @ © «:* ¢ 7.8 15.7 28.0 48.5 
le «+ ¢ 6 « « « & 3.0 23.3 41.0 32.7 
ic aoe es 6 6 © « 0.1 87.8 26.2 35.9 
June (20days). ... . 0.0 15.0 54.0 31.0 


Gold, it will be observed, has entirely disappeared. 
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This change is due partly to the large volume of legal 
tenders held by the banks of New York, and partly, no doubt, 
to the decline of confidence in the power of the Treasury to 
maintain gold payments. With larger holdings of paper than 
are required for the convenience of daily transactions, the 
banks can turn it over to custom-house brokers for use at the 
custom-house. The shrinkage of the Treasury gold reserve 
and the uneasy feeling consequent on it have strengthened the 
tendency to keep in hand the gold that may be owned. The 
general decline in the customs gold receipts is due to the 
former cause. Their complete disappearance in May and June 
is attributable to the loss of confidence caused by the fall of 
the Treasury gold below the customary reserve of one hundred 
millions. 
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I. GENERAL WORKS, THEORY AND ITS HISTORY. 


Bonk (J.). Philosophy and Politi- 
cal Economy, in some of their 
Historical Relations. London: 
Sonnenschein. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. 8vo. pp. 426. 
$2.75. 

Bttcuer (K.). Die Entstehung der 
Volkswirthschaft. Sechs Vor- 
triige. Tiibingen: H. Laupp’sche 
Buchhandlung. 8vo. pp. 304. 
4m 


Cannan (E.). A History of the 
Theories of Production and Dis- 
tribution in English Political Econ- 
omy from 1776 to 1848. London: 
Percival & Co. 8vo. pp. 410. 
1 


63. 
Gans-Lupassy (J.). Die wirth- 

schaftliche Energie. 1 Theil: Sys- 

tem der ékonomistischen Metho- 


dologie. Jena: Fischer. 8vo. 
pp. 1067. 18 m. 
Haut (A.). Zur Geschichte der 


volkswirtschaftlichen Ideen in 
England gegen Ausgang des Mit- 


telalters. [In Elster’s Staatsw. 
Studien.] Jena: Fischer. 8vo. 
pp. 67. 1.80 m. 


HERRMANN (E.). Wirthschaftliche 
Fragen und Probleme der Gegen- 
wart. Studien zu einem Systeme 
der reinen und technischen Oekon- 
omik. Leipzig: Winter. 8vo. 
pp. 486. 8 m. 

PALGRAVE (R. H. I., Editor). Dic- 
tionary of Political Economy. 
Fifth Part [to Drawing]. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
8vo. pp. 513-640. $1. 

TcHouPprRov (A.-I.). History of 
Political Economy [in Russian]. 
Moscow, 1892. 8vo. pp. 231. 

VALENTI (G.). Le Forme Primitive 


e la Teoria Economica della Pro- 


prieta. Rome: Loescher & Cie. 
8vo. pp. 118. 2.50 fr. 
VIDUARRE Y ORUETA (C.). Eco- 
nomia Politica. TomoII. Tolosa: 
E. Lopez. S8vo. pp. 620 and 
index. 
In Periodicals. 
AnpDREws (E. B.). Individualism 
as a Sociological Principle. Yale 


Rev., May. 

Asser (H.L.). Frédéric Bastiat et 
les Néo-économistes Autrichiens. 
Journ. des Econ., March. 

BRENTANO(L.). Les Rapports entre 
le Salaire, la Durée du Travail, et 
sa Productivité. Rev. d’Econ. 
Pol., April. 

Commons (J. R.) and Gunton (G.). 
Demandand Supply. Social Econ- 
omist, May. 


Loria (A.). Le Basi Economiche 
del Diritto. Giorn. degli Econ., 
May. 


NEUMANN (F. J.). Zur Lehre von 
den Lohngesetzen (continued). 
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